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You'll say it’s the biggest—the longest—the lowest and to the gallon at average highway speed . . . in the big, 
most rakish one you've seen— beautiful Nash “600.” 
Nearly eighteen feet long, over 642 teet wide—one sweep Girder-built—with Unitized body-and-frame—one su- 
of racing curves from bullet nose to tear-drop back. per-safe welded unit, lastingly free of rattles and squeaks. 
That’s Nash. That’s the Airflyte! World’s first car with Twin Beds, for day and night use. 
Here is the car interior with far more room than A new lower center of gravity—and coil springs on all 
standard, curved like an airliner’s lounge, safety en- four wheels—for a ride that’s incredible . . .. 
. ! , is ‘ 
gineered. You've never seen such room! An amazing new Weather Eye Conditioned Air System. 
Around you—one breath-taking retin of curved wind- That’s Nash, That’s the Airflyte! A new word—for the 
\ shield—no center-post in the way! All your instrument smoothest travel man ever had— 
dials near eye level. The world’s first car with Uniscope 
and Cockpit Control— It’s here—it’s now—it’s at your Nash dealer’s today. 


Go see it! 
That’s Nash. That’s the Airflyte! 

The Nash Airflyte comes in two great series . . . the 
World’s first car with Uniflo-Jet carburetion .. . last Nash ‘‘600°’ and the Nash Ambassador. Designed, 


word in fuel efficiency. Economy of more than 25 miles Engineered and Built with the Touch of Tomorrow. eS 


Great Cars Since 1902 





Nash Motors Division,Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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CAPTURE SUN VALLEY COMFORT THIS WINTER? 


Sure! It’s easy to enjoy comfortable weather, like 
that pictured above, this winter right in your own 
plant or business. Simply install space-saving, quiet- 
operating American Blower Unit Heaters and watch 
cold spots disappear. 


Only dependable American Blower Unit Heaters 
offer you all these advantages: (1) Coils, made of 
Admiralty Tubing, resist corrosion; (2) More com- 
fortable final tempergtures; (3) Better heat diffu- 
sion; (4) Lower power consumption; (5) Quieter, 
more dependable performance, with fans and motors 
completely enclosed in heater housings. 


American Blower Unit Heaters are carried in 
stock in principal cities by the leading Plumbing 
and Heating Supply Houses. Ask your Heating 
Contractor or call your nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Raprator & Standard Sanitary corronation 
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Enjoying June Comfort in Sun Valley 
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WOMEN 


I LOVE EM, 
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JOE: My sisters are two of the world’s 
sweetest gals. But I can’t figure ‘em out. 
Last night, when they went to a party, they 
were bosom pals. Tonight they're snap- 
ping at each other like a couple of turtles. 









THIS IS WHAT 
YOU GALS NEED 
TO FEEL BETTER 
AND TO SLEEP! 








JOE: I gave them Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia. It’s more than a laxative, you know. 
It’s also one of the fastest acid neutral- 
izers known. Taken at bedtime, it relieves 
sleep-robbing stomach acidity quickly. 


6f 






60 


Lijid OP VOLES 


Get the 50¢ bottle. Contains three times 
as much as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient 
tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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SO THOROUGH FoR gp 


HILLIPS 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 














JOE: I nosed around a bit and found they’d 
had too much party last night. Acid indi- 
gestion was the result. It upset their stom- 
achs, ruined their sleep. That’s why they're 
so full of fight right now. So I took charge... 





NEXT DAY 





ES 


JOE: The gals feel pretty chipper this 
morning. Phillips’ relieved their acid indi- 
gestion almost by the time they were 
ready for bed—and they slept soundly all 
night. Tell me, how do you get lipstick off? 
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LETTERS —— 


The Election Extra. 


. . . The special Election Edition wa; 
astoundingly good. 


HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 
New York City 


© On behalf of the citizens of San Antoni, 
I demand to know what sorcery you used ij: 
the matter of the Election Extra. Men hav. 
been burned at the stake for pulling tha: 
sort of thing. This election was not decided 
until early Wednesday . . . [yet] I find your 
full, complete coverage in my mailbox. Do 
you do it with radar? 
H. U. Ruopius 
San Antonio, Texas 


> EXTRA ELECTION EDITION MASTERPIECE. 
ARRIVED BEFORE BREAKFAST, DELAYED 
SAME UNTIL COMPLETELY READ. CON- 
GRATULATIONS. 
F. J. MASSENBURG 
ATLANTA 


>... My experience as editor and publisher 
of a small newspaper aids in realizing the 
great effort necessary to prepare such com- 
prehensive analyses on such short notice, set 
the type, and have the Extra Edition printed 
in such a short time . . . As one subscriber 
I say a big Thank You. 


James W. McCutTcHreon 
Editor and Publisher 
Mt. Vernon Hawkeye-Record 
and The Lisbon Herald 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


& Knew you would come through with su- 
perb coverage. Extra Election Edition is tops. 


Mrs. C. F. Morrison 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


> We think your Election Extra a splendid 
idea. There’s only one thing wrong with it 
and that’s the photograph on the cover. It 
isn’t the picture we would have chosen, nor 
is it the picture your prophetic 50 led us to 
believe would be there! Well, we lived in a 
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THe KITCHEN THAT'S A SLAVE To You 


(Instead of vice versa) 


HERE SHE GLEAMS! The 

beautifully neat, miracu- 

lously efficient kitchen of your 

dreams. It’s all-electric, sav- 

ing you countless hours and miles of steps. 


Better still, it’s all General Electric, from 
“speed cooking” Range to “14-more- 
space” Refrigerator. It’s everything 
you’ve hoped and planned for in a kitchen. 


But plan right . . . from the beginning! 
Remember that the very heart of the all- 
electric kitchen is the General Electric 
sink. Here two perfect electric servants 
... the G-E Automatic Dishwasher and 
the G-E Disposall* . . . skillfully take over 


your after-mealtime chores. 


It’s so easy! The Dishwasher washes and 
dries dishes automatically! The Disposall 
whisks away garbage automatically! And 
you just go to a good movie... . meré 
minutes after your meal is through! 


So, whether you're building a new kitch- 
en or improving an old one, ask your 
General Electric dealer about installing 
an electric sink in your house. 





Automatically, the G-E Dishwasher washes and rinses a whole 
day’s dishes for a family of four, at one time. Separate racks hold 
china, glassware, silver safely. Dishwasher does pots and pans too. 
Your hands never touch dish water. Automatically, cover pops up, 
and dishes... cleaner than if done by hand... dry in their own heat. 








IMPORTANT NOTE: The perfect kitchen com- 
panions for General Electric appliances are hand- 
some General Electric Storage Cabinets. Sleekly 
enameled, sturdy and spacious, these cabinets 


Automatically, the G-E Disposall carries garbage troubles down 
the drain. You simply scrape scraps into the Disposall unit of your 
sink, lock cover, and turn on cold water. Magically, food waste is 
ground to fine particles and flushed away! Your Disposall is self- 
cleaning, and can be used with septic tanks of adequate capacity. 





come in six widths . . . allowing you complete 
flexibility in arranging exactly the storage space 
and work surface to fit the kitchen plan that’s 
best for you. 





Pe 


*General Electric’s registered trade-mark for its food-waste disposal appliance. 
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“Steel Strip Special” 
Rolls More Than a Mile a Minute 
on Torrington Bearings 


Steel strip rolled by the new Jones & Laughlin five stand 
tandem cold strip mill, designed, built and installed by 
Mesta Machine Company, is something special. That’s be- 
cause steel quality improves with faster rolling—and this mill 
is the world’s speediest, making up to 6250 feet per minute. 

High speeds and tremendous working pressures call for 
top anti-friction bearing performance—delivered by high 
capacity Torrington four-row Tapered Roller Bearings on 
work rolls, Torrington Thrust Bearings on screwdowns, and 
Torrington single and double-row Tapered Roller Bearings 
on the tension reel. 

For dependable operation and long service life, leading 
builders and operators of heavy-duty equipment rely on 
Torrington Bearings. Consult our engineers; they can bring 
years of experience in bearing design, construction and ap- 
plication to your friction problems. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. * Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





TAPERED 





Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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The cover surprised us too! 


fool’s paradise for a while, just before that 
left turn! 
Harrison M. WHITE 
Washington, D. C. 


> Your Extra Election Edition is as amazing 
in its timeliness, completeness, and enlight- 
enment as Truman’s victory .. . 


Husert LEE 
Stone Mountain, Ga. 


> Your Election Extra Edition certainly was 
superb. I was not a little anxious to see how 
you would handle the election setup—or 
rather, upset. I do not hesitate to say that 
your analysis of the 1948 election was com- 
plete, interesting, and impartial—well done! 


Tuomas F. MADER 
Brooklyn 


>I read with great interest NEwswEEk’s 
Extra Election Edition and I want to tell 
you it’s a knockout... 


CwHarLEY McCauHILi 
General Manager 
The Cleveland News 
Cleveland 


> My daughter Mary aged 2 years and 10 
months, was very dissatisfied with your spe- 
cial Election Edition of Nov. 8 because it 
did not contain a single picture of a dog. 
However, I was able to restore her confi- 
dence in your magazine by reading to her 
about how the “underdog” won the election. 
Eppre Cass 
Manager 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Denver 


> Congratulations on your special Election 
Edition of NEWSWEEK... 


L. M. PExTon 
Denver 


Postmortems 


. . . When I studied political science at 
the University of Vienna I learned from my 
Austrian professors that it is a trend in Amer- 
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Has the high cos? of living 


senf your table costs 


, 


We're. just as troubled as you are 
about high prices. They mean that 
fewer people can buy. And that’s 
not good for anyone. 


In our business we fight this trend 
by doing all we can to keep prices 
down and quality up. Key men 
from all our companies meet at a 
round table once each month. Aided 
by National Dairy research, they 
seck ways to bring you top quality 
at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
hcw milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1948: 
In:rease in cost of food . .. 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk. . 78% 


























Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average 
of other foods. Our profit from all 
of our milk divisions averaged 
less than “% cent per quart of milk 
sold in 1947—far less than the 
public thinks business makes—and 
much less than the average profit 
in all industries. 


Milk, nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, gives you more for your 
money than anything else you can 
eat. We make sure that milk— 
and cheese, butter, ice cream, and 
other products made from milk— 
are nourishing, flavorful, and pure. 
And we see ‘to it that these fine 
foods reach the largest possible 








sky high, too? 








number of people, at the low- 
est possible prices. 





An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10%- 
15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average 
profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 
was less than 2%. 
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Introduces Pressurized Cal- 
rod* Units To Make Possible 
Safest, Most Economical 
And Dependable Hot-Water 
Service Ever Offered! Water 





Temperature Is Controlled 


Automatically. You Can : 





Store Hot Water For Three 
Days Without Reheating. 








EIGHT MODELS, ranging from 15 to 
82 gals. capacity. The 30- and 40- 
gal. table top models are matched 
units of Hotpoint’s Electric Kitchen. | 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. i 








Everybodys Pointing To 
@ 


 Sledtnie Wolter Hee 


“Horpoint INC. (A General Electric Affiliate), CHICAGO 44, HLLINOH 









ERE is a radically new 

and different water heater! 
Using the Magic Circle Heat of 
pressurized Calrod* Units, this 
amazing Hotpoint appliance is 
unsurpassed for safety, econo- 
my, and reliability. A new, 
super-sensitive thermostat 
keeps water temperature con- 
stant and minimizes use of 
electricity. Thé heavy-duty 
tank, thickhy—insulated with 
Fiberglas *, can store hot water 
for three whole days without 
reheating! There's a model for 
every need. See your dealer. 







New! 
‘Hotpoint Gives 
You 10-Year 


- Protection 
Plan! 
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ican history to grant a President a secon: 
term so that the chances of an incumben: 
candidate always are very, very high and t 
play them down means misinformation . 

How can a paper inform students about for 
eign situations and governments if its nativ: 
editors don’t even know how to judge Amer- 
ican history and government trends? . . . 


RosertT Rie 
Department of Political Science 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Il. 


>... Even though you were far wrong on 
the election results, causing me to be greatly 
surprised on Wednesday when the results 
were finally tabulated, I forgive you and 
still think your magazine is the most read- 
able of the news magazines. 


James M. Hitiarp 
Summit, N. J. 


>I think you and your associates did a 
grand job of keeping the public informed on 
the recent election... 


BirviE P, FRAZIER 
Philadelphia 


> Congratulations—Lardner, that is. 


R. G. Lyons 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


> Thanks for reference to us in the political 
roundup (NEwsweEeEk, Nov. 1), but it is 
emphatically incorrect to call us “pro-Thur- 
mond Jacksonville Journal.” We have been 
impartially running reams on all candidates, 
taking no side. 
Harris Powers 
Managing Editor 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The “50 Experts” 


Now that the dust has settled, it’s about 
time to congratulate NEWswWEEK on the way 
it kept its news columns free and uncom- 
mitted as to the results of coming elections. 
It’s time, too, to ask what you are going to 
do with your stable of 50 experts. They 
should dwell in some quiet pasture .. . 


Joxun B. Marks 
El Centro, Calif. 


»...: I assume that most of these 50 gen- 
tlemen have committed suicide as of 12 
noon, Nov. 38. 


Henry TURNER 
Mexico, Mo. 


> Political experts. Bah! 


CuHaArRLEs E, Cone 
Ephrata, Wash. 


>... “Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves”... 
Mary M. Lunpy 
Boston 
Periscope’s red-faced panel of 50 top )0- 
litical writers are still seeking to find, pri- 
vately and in their own columns, how they 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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It’s among the pleasantest of sounds, 
that cheerful kweeng-kwung as you 
briskly stroke the carving knife 
against the “steel” to true the edge 
to extra keenness before you start to 
work on the Thanksgiving turkey. 
Roasted to a crisp brown, oozing 
rich juices, the turkey may be so 
tender and delicious it’s a gourmet’s 
dream. But to be fully enjoyed, it has 
to be carved with fair skill. First req- 
uisite to competent carving is a good 
blade of high-carbon steel, sharpened 
so it goes through the meat so easily 





erture to a Seast 


that you hardly have to do more than 
guide it. With that kind of knife, carv- 
ing can be an art. 

The steel in a good carving knife 
weighs only a few ounces but can add 
much to the enjoyment of your dinner, 
on Thanksgiving Day or any time. 
In cooking the dinner, too, just as in 
nearly every other kind of household 





chore, steel is a constant helper—steel 
in dozens of kitchen tools and gadgets, 
and in equipment such as the sink, 
refrigerator, range, cabinets. 

In fact, steel is working for you in 
more ways than you would ever sup- 
pose. When you’re watching a tele- 
vision broadcast or driving the children 
to school in the family car; when 
you’re at home, at work, or travel- 
ing by land, sea or air, steel in its many 
forms and infinite uses is helping to 
make every hour of your life easier, 
more pleasant and more productive. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES. THE NATION 
























ROADEO RESULTS PROVE THAT 








YEAR AFTER YEAR, MORE DRIVERS WIN 
WITH REO THAN WITH ANY OTHER TRUCK! 


The American Trucking Associations’ 

. | TRUCK ROADEOS are the world’s 
t toughest contests of driving skill. Every 

year champion drivers—winners of all State Roadeos 


—take part in gruelling National Roadeo competition 
to find the nation’s best and safest truck drivers. 


Contestants in both the State and National Roadeos 
have free choice of any make of truck—and six out 
of eight national champions, in all divisions, for the 
last three years, have picked Reo Trucks. 


This year, two out of three chose a Reo! Why? Be- 
cause champion drivers know the advantage of Reo’s 
shorter wheelbase. 


This wheelbase is inches shorter than the wheelbase 


of comparable models of other makes of trucks. It is 
a feature of the exclusive Reo “More-Load” design, 
which gives Reo the same payload capacity, yet much 
greater maneuverability—a shorter turning radius 
for easier backing, turning, parking. 


On the highway or narrow city streets, in everyday 
driving or on the Roadeo course, Reo’s maneuver- 
ability, smooth operation, responsiveness, and excep- 
tional visibility show any driver at his best. 


Yes, the Roadeo’s designed to test the drivers—but 


it tests the trucks they drive, too. And 
for the Roadeo or open road, the 
champions’ choice is Reo! 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICH. 











In the Past 3 Years, Reo Drivers Won 
* 6 OUT OF 8 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS! 


* 5 OUT OF 8 NATIONAL 2nd PLACES! 
* 58 OUT OF 135 STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS! 











‘TRUCKS 


ARE THE 


Champiors! 





In 1948, Reo drivers win 2 out of 3 Championships! 


For the second straight year, Chester Smith proved himself 
master of the largest over-the-highway trucks. Chet covered 
the rugged Roadeo course in the truck of his choice, a huge Reo 
Truck with Full Trailer, to win. He has a 14-year accident- 
free record with Reliable Transportation Co., Los Angeles. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
MORE DRIVERS WIN 
WITH REO THAN 


WITH ANY OTHER TRUCK! 


Thomas Bennane, second Champion in two years to win the 
Straight Truck crown in a Reo, swung skillfully around the 
tricky A.T.A. Roadeo course to score 385.62 of a possible 
400 points. He won over drivers in almost every make of 
truck. Tom drives for Trucking Incorporated, Detroit. 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 








How much do you know about Asbestos? 














In 1915 “Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated was used for 
roofing and siding at 

a large colliery. 
So well did it 
stand up that ina 
rebuilding program 

3 years ago it was 

salvaged and 
re-used, 





"No maintenance for ay 
90 years.’ That's arid Us : 
what the owner ee ; congo 
required forhisnew | | 
building on New Yorks , ) 
river front. Material 
specified and used? - cr 
"Century" Asbestos ——— 
Corrugated, a eens 
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‘Thousends of industrial buildings everywhere have the protection 
and economy of ‘‘Century” Asbestos Corrugated, the incombustible 
building material. It is fire resistant, corrosion and weather proof, 
never needs painting or other costly upkeep. 


The new ““TOP-SIDE” Fasteners, exclusive with “Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated, considerably reduce erection costs on roofing jobs over 
steel purlin construction. The labor for making and moving and the 


cost of scaffolding is completely eliminated. The job is done entirely 
from the roof surface. 


If you are planning a new building or face-lifting an old one, investi- 
gate K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. Your inquiry will be 
promptly answered with complete details. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 





KREASBEY «& MATTISON 


COMPANYe AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


could have been so dead wrong after hav.ng 
made correct joint forecasts in each of ei:ht 


pre-1948 Previews of Presidential and C. n- ‘ 


gressional elections. For solace, they can 


only reflect that they had the distinguis/\cd 1 
company of the pollsters and of large «nd © 


small politicos of both parties. For the futtre, 
they join NEWSWEEK in urging Harry §S. 
Truman to conduct a weekly seminar on ihe 
elements of political prognosticating. 


Lankford Overlooked 


In re your article “Gone With the Do- 
minion” (Newsweek, Nov. 1), from which 


I quote: “If elected [he wasn’t] Worrell 


would be the first Republican congressman 


from Virginia since Bascom Slemp in 1923,” — 
I think Editor Crawford will find upon fur- | 
ther investigation that our own Menalcus ~ 
Lankford of Norfolk, Va., was elected con- 
gressman from the second district on the | 


Republican ticket in 1928, and reelected in 
1930. 


ALLEN CARTER ROHLEDER 
Norfolk, Va. 


P WASN'T THE LATE MENALCUS LANKFORD 
THE LAST REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMAN 
FROM VIRGINIAP 


NAT LEIDERMAN 
NORFOLK, VA. 


>... Shame on your correspondent! What 


about Congressman Lankford? . . . 


E. C. GrirritH 
Lexington, Va. 


Our correspondent bows. Menalcus Lank- 
ford was elected to the 71st Congress in 
1928, and reelected to the 72nd. 


M.L.T. Prexy 


Re: Compton and Bush ( Newsweek, Oct. 
18), how about answering the $64 question: 
Who in the name of heaven can be found to 
fill Compton’s shoes at M.I.T.? 


GrEorGE M. MusGRAVE 
Toledo, Ohio 


M.1.T. believes it has found the answer in 
James R. Killian Jr., former vice president 
under Dr. Compton. 
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OF WHAT FINE CARS SHOULD BE! 





a t You'll find traffic easier in the Lincoln. That’s part of the Lincoln Idea. 

ell 3 

ian 

2 | a cars... for all their massive power New modern lines are designed to give —_ car should be: powerful... luxurious, down 
cus ...should be easy to handle in today’s you width on the inside, where you need __ to the fine detail of the interiors... yet al- 
on- traffic. That’s the idea which the new 1949 _ it...not outside bulk. In both the new ways easily maneuverable...always easy- 





- Lincoln and Lincoln Cosmopolitan bring —_ Lincolns a new, balanced steering system —on-you! 
to the fine-car field. takes only the lightest touch to guide. Never before, in the designing of any 
nad The Lincoln engine is completely new New spring suspension and the balanced gar, has there been such determination to 
...eight-cylinder, V-type, mighty in its strength of the Lincoln chassis help hold produce the most perfectly integrated and 
mp | 152-horsepower strength. But built into it the road for 7 Big new brakes give you alanced mechanism possible for your 
[AN is extra flexibility that assures the quick, Complete confidence. driving ease. That’s the Lincoln Idea! 
eager response needed in tight traffic. Picture-windshields and windows...a That’s why, this year, Look Into Lincoln 
N Built into it, too, is an economy of opera- —_ new, short turning-radius...these too, are —...and make your fine-car decision easy! 


tion you'll also appreciate. 





5 THE LINCOLN IDEA IS YOURS TO ENJOY IN 
0) THE LINCOLN AND THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN. 


part of Lincoln’s new idea of what a fine 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION ¢ FORD MOTOR CO. 


White side-wall tires, road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 







The Lincoln Cosmopolitan, like all the Lincolns, has a short turning-radius. 





Greater visibility ...that’s another expression of the Lincoln Idea. Shown is the panoramic one-piece curved windshield in the Lincoln Cosmopolitan, 










_ THESE TWO COMPLETELY NEW 1949 CARS 
ARE IN TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES AND A 
CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES. 
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1. It begins here — 


Strip mining is no creampuff opera- 
tion! Thousands of men must sweat 
and dig and shovel and load and drive 
. .. to supply the world with black, 
lumpy diamonds to fuel a million fires. 


There’s no place for weaklings; that’s 
why you find so many rugged Interna- 
tional Trucks working right at the 
mines. From engines to axles they’re 
engineered for the job. 





This story starts in the ground... 


2. It concerns a baby— 


A cute little tyke squalling for warmth 
in a cold world! Millions of babies 
every year gurgle when they’re fed and 
clothed and kept warm. 


Much of their comfort can be traced 
to men who mine the coal, to men who 
drive the trucks that deliver the coal. 
Thousands of these trucks are Interna- 
tionals, products of over 41 years of 


3. A hospital — 


truck manufacturing experience. 





5. And trucks like this, which help keep the story moving — 


More than 10,000 International Trucks 
—from small pickups to heavy off-high- 
way units—work for the coal industry. 
They’re engineered, built and serviced 
to meet every demand of this work. 
And remember this: there are 22 
basic International Trucks. There are 
different engines (gasoline, diesel and 
butane), wheelbases, axles, transmis- 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


sions, and other components for 
efficient specialization-of-truck-to-job. 
Gross weight ratings range from 4,400 
to 90,000 pounds. In short, there’s. an 
International Truck ...a real “Stand- 
ard of the highway”... to handle your 
hauling jobs the way you want ’em 
handled. For details, see your Interna- 
tional Dealer or Branch, 


Scene of emergencies—life and death. 
The man on the operating table doesn’t 
know the electric power failed during a 
crucial moment; that a coal-powered 
auxiliary system helped save his life. 


Nor does he know that the coal to 
fuel that system arrived on schedule, 
via an International Truck ... kept at 
peak operating efficiency by Interna- 
tional’s specialized service set-up. 





4. And Mrs. Jones’ new refrigerator- 
More convenience, more savings on 
food — something she has wanted for so 
long. And now she has it! She can’t be 
expected to think in terms of coal- 
power for steel mills, for transportation, 
that helped give her her refrigerator. 


And she would never in the world 
think that fleets of coal-hauling Inter- 
national Trucks helped mightily in pro- 
duction of appliances to modernize her 
kitchen! 


& Other International Harvester Products 
Farmall Tractors and Machines 
Industrial Power. . . Refrigeration 


Tune in James Melton 
and “Harvest of Stars,” 
CBS, Wednesday evenings 
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For Your Information 


SUPPLY LIMITED: Newsweex’s Extra Election Edition be- 
came a sellout so fast that a second run was ordered. The 
figures aren’t all in yet but at least 90 per cent of that run 
was also sold. If you’d like an extra copy out of the supply 
that remains, a letter or postcard to this office will provide 
you the complete story of the Truman victory. Requests 
from schools and libraries will be handled in reasonable 
amounts. 


MADRID MATTER: Not long ago, the Madrid evening 
newspaper Pueblo front-paged a picture of Edward Wein- 
tal, NEwsweeEk’s diplomatic correspondent. Among other 


things, the accompanying story stated that he packs atomic 
energy at the end of his pencil. 

That was before Weintal had ob- 

tained his exclusive interview with 

Generalissimo Franco (see page fi 

34). No knowing what Pueblo 

thinks about Weintal now. c 

The ways of a diplomatic corre- 4 
spondent are mysterious. Weintal >. 
pops in and out of the office, fe 
writes a piece or two, and then j 
disappears. He seems always to be 
catching the next boat. Last week ac 
we cabled him in Spain merely to 
ask how things were going. In re- 
turn, Weintal told us all about Pedro Chicote, affectionately 
known as Perico, whom Weintal considers to be the most 
popular and best informed man in Madrid. That’s a clue as 
to how a diplomatic correspondent works. No matter the 
country, he finds the wisest man, In this case, the Madrid 
expert happens to own the largest bar in town, a watering 
place for grandees, politicians, and newsmen. Perico also 
claims he has the only museum of alcoholic beverages in 
the world, some 3,000 bottles representing the drinking 
tastes of every country. The museum is so up to date it al- 
ready has exhibits from Israel and Pakistan. Without even 
alluding to Franco or politics or Western-power defense, 
Weintal then threw in a bit of an anecdote about a travel- 
weary priest who appeared at Perico’s bar and asked for 
milk, a rare commodity in Madrid. Perico serves no milk, 
but his assistant, wishing to help, prepared a Chicote spe- 
cial. It has the color and consistency of milk but is made 
mostly of brandy and gin. The good priest took one sip, 
raised his eyes heavenward, and whispered humbly: 
“Bendita vaca!”—Blessed cow! 

That’s about all we heard from diplomatic correspondent 
Edward Weintal in Madrid until his surprising Franco in- 
terview came in and left us gasping. You'd better turn to 
page 34, quick. 


THE COVER: Henry Kaiser spends $300,000 a year for 
phone calls in running his transcontinental industrial em- 
pire of more than twenty enterprises. 
No industrialist has been more pub- 
licized than the contractor turned 
shipbuilder, steelmaker, auto mag- 
nate, and aluminum producer; none 
occupies a more controversial place 
among fellow industrialists. NEws- 
wEEk’s Business department spent a 
month tracking down Kaiser and his 
enterprises to see how his postwar 
empire was shaping up. For the resulting report on the 
present and future of this empire, see page 64. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


—- 





Capital Straws 

Even though Truman is grateful to 
him, you -can discount reports that 
Harold Ickes will be brought back into 
a Cabinet job. He may get a foreign 
administrative post: . Navy Secre- 
tary Sullivan has been given reason to 
believe that he stands in better than ever 
with the White House . . . You can look 
for the President to call on Paul Porter 
to advise him on measures to fight in- 
flation . . . The President is reported to 
be considering appointment of a Negro 
as a White House administrative assist- 
ant to advise on race problems 
White House aides have asked labor 
leaders to recommend labor and _lib- 
eral-minded men for top-ranking Fed- 
eral jobs in both the Labor and State 
Departments . . . You also can be con- 
fident John Steelman, White House as- 
sistant, will be less occupied with labor 
matters. Labor Secretary Tobin insists 
on being Secretary in fact as well as 
name, and he wants it clearly under- 
stood that he isn’t to be overruled in 
any other Federal agency. 


Firings on Capitol Hill 

A big postelection turnover will occur 
on Capitol Hill among Republican staff 
members of the Senate and House. Demo- 
cratic members of Congress feel that the 
nonpartisan permanent staffs that were 
named under the Congressional Reorgan- 
ization Act in 1946 were far too partisan 
during the campaign. Democrats will 
get most satisfaction out of firing the staff 
of the Senate Campaign Investigating 
subcommittee, which is charged with 
trying to defeat Democratic nominees 
under the guise of investigating, Nearly 
all the Democrats who were targets of 
the subcommittee were elected. 


Hawaii and Alaska Statehood 

Statehood for Hawaii is likely in 
the new Congress. The Democratic plat- 
form advocated immediate statehood. 
Truman, who asked for it in his last two 
State of the Union messages, is expected 
to repeat the request in his next one. 
Supporters of statehood for Alaska also 
predict that. Congressional approval will 
be voted in 1949. 


Traman and Business 


Present indications are the new Tru- 
man Administration will pursue a “go 
slow” policy with business. With more 
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power and prestige since the election, the 
White House will urge business leaders 
once again to “cooperate” in bringing 
down prices, keeping up employment, 
and voluntarily channeling goods in short 
supply to most essential users. If this 
doesn’t work, stronger controls will be 
asked of the new Democratic Congress. 


Prices and Inflation 

Despite some small price declines, the 
Council of Economic Advisers expects 
prices to rise again. The inflationary pres- 
sures still are stronger than deflationary 
pressures, Corporation profits are at an 
all-time high, and new wage demands are 
around the corner. The effect of the new 
arms programs, just beginning to show, 
will be greater in 1949 than in 1948. 
Also, the results of the GOP tax cuts only 
now being felt, are inflationary, How- 
ever, on the question of fiscal measures 
to counter inflation, there’s a difference 
of opinion among other close White 
House advisers. They agree generally that 
control of consumer credit should be ex- 
tended, but some men in Truman’s inner 
circle do not want to go as far as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board desires in squeezing 
bank credit. 


National Notes 

Look for Phil Murray to lash out dur- 
ing the CIO convention next week at 
Communist-dominated unions — which 
supported Wallace during the campaign 
. . . Possible income-tax evasion charges 
against Chairman Thomas of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee are 
being studied by the Tax Division of the 
Justice Department . . . Former Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson, the new 
senator from New Mexico, is almost a 
sure bet to go on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, where he appeared so _ fre- 
quently as a witness. Another likely 
member is Gillette of Iowa . . . Wash- 
ington movie audiences which, before 
the election, rarely applauded President 
Truman when he appeared in the news- 
reels, now give him a rousing ovation 
; Democratic control of Congress 
brings in recognized “Navy men” as 
chairmen of both armed service com- 
mittees—Vinson in the House, Tydings 
in the Senate. 


Election Pay-Off 

For two sub-Cabinet officials the elec- 
tion held a special meaning. Director 
James Boyd of the Bureau of Mines hasn’t 
received his $10,000 salary for almost a 
year because the GOP Congress failed to 
act on his appointment. Congress also 


directed the removal of Reclamation 
Commissioner Michael Straus from the 
payroll. Both will be retained and paid 
up to date when the new Congress 1s 
organized. 


Challenge for Ferguson j 

It’s now a foregone conclusion that 
the legality of Republican Sen. Homer 
Ferguson’s reelection will be challenged 


by the Democratic majority. However, . 


the move probably will be deferred until 
the new session is well under way, since 
Federal agencies are still gathering 
evidence of asserted illegal contributions 
to his campaign. Should Ferguson be 
denied his seat, Michigan’s Democratic 
governor would. name a successor. 


Trivia 


The fancy new uniforms of the Waves 
have started a woman’s war in the Penta- 
gon. Wacs won't be permitted a more at- 
tractive uniform until the present supply, 
estimated to last another year, is ex- 
hausted. And the Wafs can’t design a 
separate Air Force uniform until the 
Army disposes of the Wac issue . . 
Defeat of Representative Knutson of 
Minnesota, veteran of nearly 32 years in 
the House, removes from Congress the 
last member who voted against entrance 
of the U. S. into the first world war. Fifty 
members of the House and six senators 
refused to go along with Wilson on the 
war declaration in 1917 . . . India Ed- 
wards, women’s director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is preparing 
a list of women Democrats who should 
be considered by Truman for “Little 
Cabinet” posts. 
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Trends Abroad 

Washington is intently watching the 
moderates’ attempts to deal with the 
Communist problem in France. “It will 
be worth more than ten divisions if they 
succeed,” a high diplomatic source said 
this week. “It might even do a good deal 
to convince the Soviets that they can’t 
win in Europe now” . .. While outwardly 
the utmost cordiality prevails in Spanish- 
Argentine relations, the Spaniards are 
hardly able to contain their anger at the 
Argentines who are getting exorbitant 
prices for wheat shipped to Spain .. . 
The Union of South Africa plans to 
eliminate all African mixed-blood per- 
sonnel from its military service. While 
ineligible for combat jobs, colored troops 
handle much of the non-combat work 
and probably will continue to do so as 
civilian laborers . . . British military au- 
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thorities are considering admission of 
aliens into the armed services . . . Wash- 
ington expects a request for U.S. aid 
from Siam—headquarters of the Comin- 
form for Southeast Asia. 


Red Aims in Italy 

Moscow has ordered Italian Commu- 
nists to act on the same strategy the 
French party has been carrying out. They 
will refrain from prolonged general strikes 
which might boomerang and destroy the 
party but call specific strikes to cancel 
out the beneficial effects of the ERP. 


~ Chinese Problem 

Because it seems likely that some new 
anti-Chiang Kai-shek coalition will take 
shape in China before long, the State De- 
partment is casting about for ways of 
making friends in any regime that may 
emerge if Chiang is forced out, There is 
enough substance in the possibility of a 
Tito-type nationalist orientation among 
the Chinese Communists to make depart- 
ment experts study the chances of a 
wedge between the Communists and 
Moscow. Such hopes would center not 
so much on the Communists as on the 
militarists and liberal politicians who 
seem certain to figure in any new setup. 
Those who know their Communist poli- 
tics, however, have been warning the 
State Department hopefuls not to be too 
hopeful. 


Laber Board Rew 

If organized labor has its way, one of 
the first Truman appointees to get the 
ax will be General Counsel Robert N. 
Denham of the National Labor Relations 
Board, whose term has three more years 
to run. The AFL and CIO feel that Den- 
ham, a Republican, has gone out of his 
way to be unkind to unions in interpret- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, and that he has 
been unduly influenced by Senator Taft, 
the law’s co-author. 


Crop-Storage Plan 

Administration officials put amendment 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Act’s crop-storage provisions near the 
top of their “must” list. Failure of the 
last Congress to provide more govern- 
ment-sponsored storage facilities to take 
care of the bumper wheat and corn crops 
was one of the Democrats’ most potent 
campaign arguments in the Midwest and 
Northwest. Now, with crop estimates 
rising steadily, Agriculture Department 
officials want immediate provision for 
expanded storage capacity. 


Wheat Agreement 

Watch for the Democrats to try to re- 
vive the International Wheat Agreement 
as one means of softening the impact of 
large surplus crops in the U.S. The 
GOP 80th Congress refused to act on it. 
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Pressure also will be brought on the 
ECA to take larger quantities of U.S. 
grains for relief shipment abroad. 


Oleo Tax Repeal 

The butter lobby, which blocked the 
repeal of Federal oleomargarine taxes last 
spring, appears certain to suffer a blow 
early in the next Congress. Truman fa- 
vors repeal, and with cotton-state mem- 
bers in control of the key Congressional 
committees, the repealer bill is expected 
to go through without serious difficulty. 


New Ship Program 

The Maritime Commission is asking 
the Budget Bureau to approve a request 
to Congress for $200,000,000 to step up 
its national defense construction pro- 
gram for tankers and passenger vessels 
which can be converted to troop carriers 
in case of war. One of the “musts” is a 
huge superliner, the finest afloat, with 
passenger capacity equal to that of the 
Queen Elizabeth. Its projected speed is 
a well-guarded secret. 


Rent Controls 

The Administration is unworried by 
the real-estate lobby’s drum pounding 
against any extension of rent control. 
Democrats are so sure that rent-control 
extension will have wide bipartisan sup- 
port that the only uncertainty they dis- 
cuss is the stringency of the act. A strong- 
er system of penalties for infractions is 
almost sure. There'll also be a drive to 
control rents in new buildings in critical 
housing areas and to increase funds for 
the Housing Expediter’s enforcement 
staff. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for Assistant Secretary of Labor 
John W. Gibson, now acting Under Sec- 
retary, to emerge as one of the brighter 
young brain trusters of the new Truman 
Administration. The 38-year-old former 
CIO leader in Michigan did ardent field 
work during the campaign and is counted 
on to help maintain the close AFL-CIO 
coalition which got out the vote for Tru- 
man... Financial circles expect the new 
Democratic Congress to enact the long- 
pending bank holding-company bill. . . 
Senator Johnson of Colorado intends to 
take over the controversial basing-point 
pricing investigation from Senator Cape- 
hart when Congress reorganizes ... A 
U.S. importer has ordered 80% of next 
years expected 2,000-car production of 
a racy British two-seater sports model 
introduced by Jaguar. 
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Movie Notes 

Skeets Gallagher, comic favorite of the 
early talkie days, will appear on the 
screen for the first time in six years with 
a top role in “Duke of Chicago” . . . An- 
other old-timer, silent movie hero Ramon 


— 


Novarro, who has starred in several o:.t- 
standing Mexican pictures, has his fivst 
Hollywood role in ten years in the for'})- 
coming “The Charlatan” Before 
Errol Flynn goes to England to make 
“Sir Galahad” for Warmers, he'll ‘e 
loaned, for the first time, to M-G-M for 
the role of Soames in “The Forsyte 
Saga.” His co-star will be Greer Garson, 
as Irene . . . Robert Taylor will play the 
lead in “Viva Zapata!” based on the liie 
of the Mexican revolutionary leader 
killed during the Carranza regime in 
1919. It will be filmed entirely in Mexico 
. . . Tricks of the race track will be ex- 
posed in Twentieth Century-Fox’s docu- 
mentary “The FBI of Racing”... A film 
based on Leonardo da Vinci’s “The Last 
Suprer” is being readied by an inde- 
pendent producer . . . Barbara Hale, 
long a featured player at RKO, is moving 
to Columbia for her top role opposite 
Larry Parks in “Jolson Sings Again.” 


Radio Lines 

Robert Young will appear in a family- 
type radio series . . . You can expect 
NBC and CBS to relax almost complete- 
ly their network ban against tran- 
scribed shows, not only for summer-re- 
placement repeats of previous broadcasts 
but for all programs . . . Joan Davis may 
replace Mr. Ace and Jane because the 
sponsor, Jell-O, is impatient for a higher 
listener rating. Producer Goodman Ace 
has been criticized for using jokes di- 
rected at the trade rather than the aver- 
age listener . . . After the first of the year, 
several heavy-budget shows that aren’t 
getting satisfactory ratings may be re- 
placed by cheaper programs to make 
more funds available for television . . . 
The night-club comedians Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis will make four more 
guest appearances on the Bob Hope 
show this season . . . Andy Russell and 
his wife are planning a new Mr. and 
Mrs. singing-show series for television 
on the West Coast. 


Miscellany 

Insiders reveal this puzzling tip on the 
outcome of the current Sadie Hawkins 
Day race in Al Capp’s cartoon strip: 
Daisy Mae will catch Lil Abner, marry 
up with Lil Abner—and yet stay single. 
Incidentally, Al Capp fans are awaiting 
December publication of his book “The 
Life and Times of the Shmoo.” It’s de- 
scribed as “definitive” . . . Many top 
radio and screen personalities are being 
ordered by their agents to make guest 
television appearances, which can be 
filmed and used to prove their TV ap- 
peal .. . Frank K. Kelly is the author of 
a forthcoming novel dealing with for- 
eign news coverage. It’s called “An Edge 
of Light.” Formerly with the AP and a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard before his wart 
service, Kelly now teaches journalism at 
Boston University. 
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Weather by push-buttons would be wonderful for mankind. 


co ~ But in the meantime, it’s wonderful for rayon. 


That’s right, rayon fiber has real push-button weather because 
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Pe And almost every day Burlington’s own research and experi- 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A compromise legislative program designed to reunite the 
Democratic Party and consolidate its gains in the last election 
is being worked out by Truman and his advisers. 

Dixiecrats and others who strayed from the party or remained 
in it but contributed nothing to victory won’t be punished. 
This doesn’t mean that the loyal won't be rewarded, where 
possible. 

Administration policy will be moderate. Southern Democrats 
and Northern Republicans will have to take their medicine 
but it will be thickly sugared. 


> Truman hopes his malice-toward-none approach to Congress 
will prevent formation of a conservative Republican-Demo- 
cratic coalition of the kind that sometimes beat Roosevelt, even 
when his nominal Congressional majorities were heavy. 
Liberal Republicans will be courted on some issues to offset 
Democratic defections and to use the coalition tactic for Ad- 
ministration ends. 

Vice President Barkley and Speaker Rayburn will be depended 
upon not only to steer the President’s legislative program 
through Congress but to help make one that can get by easily. 


>» Careful reorganization of the House Rules Committee will 
be a matter of first importance. Unless Rayburn can maneuver 
a friendly majority into this key committee, the whole Ad- 
ministration plan can break down. 

This won't be a simple matter—even with five Democratic 
vacancies to fill on this twelve-man committee—unless the total 
membership is increased. Cox of Georgia and Smith of Vir- 
ginia, two ultraconservative Democratic holdovers, again 
threaten to hold the balance of power. 

Just how this problem will be handled is not yet decided. 
Ray’. rn hopes to solve it without packing the committee. 


> Republican leaders look to the Senate, where their minority 
is stronger than in the House, as the more promising battle- 
ground of the next session. They think they may be able to 
stop some Truman legislation there. 

Senate rules probably won't be changed. Thus the filibuster 
will remain a usable last resort of the minority. 

Tighter cloture rules to prevent filibustering probably would 
have been clamped down had the Republicans won. But the 
Democrats don’t want to restir the Southern revolt with a 
fight over procedure in the opening weeks of the new session. 


> Administration leaders hope the Southern revolters will 
now accept anti-poll-tax and moderate anti-lynching legisla- 
tion—not last session’s House bill but another kind of civil- 
liberties measure—without resort to filibuster tactics. 
Fair-employment-practices legislation probably will be de- 
ferred if the Southerners will let the rest of the program go 
through. Aid to education may be permitted’ to pass without 
an anti-segregation rider. 
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No such deal has been made. But some of the Southern bolters 
have privately indicated that they would welcome it, and some 
of the civil-rights Northern Democrats seem to favor a com- 
promise of this kind. 


> Partial repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act is certain. All prohi. 
bitions against the closed shop and union hiring halls will be 
abolished. 


iresidential power to enjoin strikes against the public interest 
probably will be-retained. It will be argued that this is neces 
sary to keep John L, Lewis in check. fate as 


What will become of the anti-Communist pledge is not yet 
certain. It may be dropped out of deference to Philip Mur- 
ray’s position against it. Or it may be balanced by application 
to industrial managers as well as union leaders. 


> Something handsome will be done for the farmers to justify 
the faith they registered in Truman at the polls. So far, how- 
ever, their leaders haven’t agreed on a program. 


Agitation for a permanent guarantee that the government will 
support farm prices at 90% of parity—the present temporary 
policy—is starting. Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, who will be 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, is one of the agitators. 


Truman isn’t expected to go this far but he probably will pro- 
pose bigger outlays for conservation and rural electrification, 
increased grain-storage facilities, and perhaps amendment of 
the Hope-Aiken Act to make its flexible price-support provi- 
sions more generous. 


> Restoration of the excess-profits tax, but in far less drastic 
form than the wartime law, may be proposed by Truman. No 
final decision about this has been made. 

Whether the President asks for this tax will depend upon sev- 
eral still uncertain factors—whether the inflation checks itself 
further before the first of the year, whether the Treasury is 


threatened with a deficit, and whether business morale be- 


comes better or worse. 


> Minimum wages will be increased, probably to 75 cents an 
hour. Some kind of differential for Southern employers may 
soften this blow to Dixie, however. 


Social-security payments probably will be increased to catch 
up with the high cost of living. Coverage will be extended to 
large groups not now protected. 


Truman is represented by friends as determined to carry out 
Democratic platform pledges in these areas—and to call upon 
Republicans to make good theirs by helping him—but not to 
‘punish” business any more than necessary. 


> Hoover commission recommendations on reorganization 
probably will be watered down in some respects to strengthen 
their appeal to Truman and a Democratic Congress. 

Herbert Hoover and his associates are refusing to give up hope 
that some of their proposals will be adopted. They recognize, 
however, that the Democratic victory made extensive govern- 
ment reorganization far less likely. 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 
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For fuel ... for power... for raw materials? 





The world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal is mined in the heart 
of The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. Alert manufacturers who locate plants in this pro- 


i . @ PHENOL gressive area recognize that the nearness, top-grade quality and com- 
- ' @ ANTHRACENE plete utility of this coal is an asset of prime importance in their business. 
‘  @ BENZENE 
TOLUENE Each year in The Land of Plenty, Bituminous Coal and its deri- 
i - XYLEN vatives turn the wheels and supply the important ingredients for the 
" i e XYLENE manufacture of many millions of dollars worth of important com- 
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; a modities . . . dyes, adhesives, pharmaceuticals, explosives, germicides, 
r. e PYRIDINE perfumes, plastics, soaps, paints, inks, preservatives, fertilizers, 
it | e CRESOL cosmetics, rayon... and hundreds of other commodities important in 
Ai e AMMONIA daily life the world over. 
e COKE The Norfolk and Western Railway hauls well over 50 million tons of 


coal annually. This superior, all-purpose Bituminous Coal is your 
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Write the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Department, Drawer N-109, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- 
noke,. Virginia. This department, 
is staffed by specialists able to help 
you find the plant site best suited to 
» your type of manufacturing. 
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BRASS BUILDS BUSINESS for many a 
product that sold a lot slower before it took on 
that touch of eye-catching brilliance that speaks 
of quality and serviceability. 

Yes, from the fields of sport to the vanity table, the 
retail record-book is full of success stories in which 
Brass has helped to spark impulse-buying. For the ar- 
resting beauty of Brass is available to a// types of prod- 
ucts, with no prohibitions either in cost or workability. 
Name it, and you can have it — made of Brass in whole 
of in part — finished faster, with fewer operations, with 
negligible spoilage, at lowest cost, in any color from 
bronze to straw-yellow. 

But, you ask, “How could my product profit with 
Brass?”’ That question is answered regularly (often 


418 FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





with spectacular results) by Bristol Brass engineers . . . 
answered with the know-how of one of the country’s 
oldest yet most modern mills engaged in the production 
of Brass, sheet, rod, wire, strip, and extruded shapes. 
And we would welcome that question from you. 


The BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK °*+ 827 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING. PROVIDENCE. RHODE ISLAND 


1607 SoutTH BROADWAY, DAYTON, OH!9 
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Waiting for Word From Truman 


American business, an institution re- 
nowned for its sensitiveness to the drop 
of a political pin, would have been grate- 
ful last week if President Truman had 
so much as cast a feather on the floor. 


_ What business wanted to know was evi- 


dent: Would Mr. Truman, whose cam- 
paign promises had possessed a decided- 
ly leftish tinge, now deliver on those 
promises? 

For the second week in a row, New 
York’s stock market jittered through a 
selling wave that brought the sharpest 
break in prices since September 1946. 
Businessmen who had made all their 
plans on the basis of a Republican vic- 
tory on Nov. 2, now were attempting to 
recast them on the basis of four more 
years of a Trumanesque New Deal. 
Economists and professional forecasters 
felt they were operating in a void. 

Unease: Within the last five months 
Mr. Truman at one time or another had 
proposed restoration of an excess-profits 
tax, stand-by price-control authority, ra- 
tioning of scarce commodities, and repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. But in the two 
weeks since Election Day he had not so 
much as offered a hint as to the future. 

Already labor was talking of a fourth 
round of wage increases; Mr. Truman 
had sponsored the first round and had 
done nothing to discourage the next two. 
Higher wages would mean higher prices; 
higher prices would mean a renewed de- 
mand for controls. 

The speculative talk about the future 
under Mr. Truman was not all dark. Not 
a few businessmen figured that a con- 
tinuation of high government spending 
could only mean one thing—continued 
good business. But even they were not 
comfortable, for Mr. Truman might de- 
cide to cut down. 

When Harry Truman intended to 
break his silence no one knew. But when 
he did speak, he would certainly call the 
tune for the months ahead. 


PRESIDENT: 


Days in the Sun 


\ duffers’ pool game was going on in 
the Bachelor Officers Quarters at the 
Naval Submarine Base at Key West, Fla. 
A dozen newsmen were slumped in easy 
chairs, Only one zealot, Carl Thompson 


of The Wall Street Journal, was typing. 
G. Bradford Kress, television photogra- 
pher for The New York Daily News, 
tensed up for his next shot at the pool 
table with the gracefulness of a W. C. 
Fields. As he struck the cue ball, a 
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H.S.T.: Is everybody happy? 


kibitzer’s voice rang out: “Who’s behind 
the eight ball?” 

Thrown off his aim, Kress flubbed the 
shot. Just as he was about to cuss the 
rascal out, he looked up to see who it was. 
Standing before him was a sportsman 
decked in an Esquire-like symphony in 
tan: visored fishing cap, sport shirt draped 
outside matching trousers, loafer shoes, 
and jaunty walking stick. It was the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Kress swallowed his” profanity. The 
other newsmen pulled themselves up. 
But Harry S. Truman motioned: “At 
ease.” To Kress, he said: “That’s all right. 
Go ahead with your game.” 

“You can see how much news you're 
making, Mr. President,” said Anthony 
Leviero of The New York Times. 


“Well, you’re down here on vacation 
same as me,” Mr. President replied to the 
press corps which had all but unanimous- 
ly predicted his retirement on Election 
Day. “I just wanted to see that every- 
body is comfortable. Are you all fixed 
up? If not, I'll give them the devil.” 

Col. Jack Frost, in charge of the press 
plane for Eastern Air Lines, interjected: 
“Give ‘em hell, Mr. President.” 

With a laugh, Mr. Truman averred: 
“I'm through giving them hell. Now we'll 
all work together.” 

Fun: Outwardly last week Harry Tru- 
man was resting up from the most strenu- 
ous campaign any President had ever un- 
dertaken, But the presence of his closest 
advisers made it evident that more than 
play was on the schedule. 

Vacationing for the fifth time in Key 
West, the President had landed at the 
nearby Boca Chica airfield on Sunday, 
Nov. 7, for two weeks in the white cot- 
tage which had housed him before, The 
airport’s control tower wore a placard 
reading: “Congratulations, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” The city bloomed with marine sig- 
nal flags to honor the man whose previ- 
ous holidaying had given Key West its 
best tourist publicity. Big signs read “Key 
West Welcomes Its Favorite Visitor,” 
“Glad You’re Back, Harry,” “We're Just 
Wild About Harry,” and simply “Uncle 
Harry.” “The Missouri Waltz” blared 
from a loudspeaker. 

Next morning the President caught up 
on lost sleep. A habitual 6 a.m. riser, he 
stayed in bed until 8. Rising, he didn’t 
bother to shave but headed for the beach 
for a swim. At noon he lunched with 
White House staffers. In the afternoon 
he paid his first unexpected visit to the 
newsmen’s headquarters. 

On Tuesday Vice President-elect Alben 
W. Barkley flew in with Leslie L. Biffle, 
the Truman crony who is secretary-pre- 
sumptive of the newly-elected Demo- 
cratic Senate. To all attempts to draw 
him out about the new Cabinet, Barkley 
side-stepped: “There’s a little man down 
below who can tell you more than I can.” 
How would he like presiding over the 
Senate instead of being Democratic floor 
leader? “Well, it’s going to be better 
than being in the bull pen. I used to make 
some wild pitches. Now I'll be a sort of 


- umpire.” 


Approaching the Truman cottage, 
Barkley’s car sent a black-and-white cat 
scurrying. “Hi, boss,” called out the Presi- 
dent. “You almost ran over my cat.” 

“I thought you were one of the photog- 
raphers,” Barkley gibed. 

“I wish I could qualify,” the President 
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said. Laughingly the two men whaled 
each other on the back. Barkley, perspir- 
ing in wool coat and vest, admired the 
President’s Irish-linen sport shirt (an 
American Legion gift). 

“Say, can I get garb like that down 
here?” Barkley asked. “Where’s the gen- 
eral store?” 

“It fits me a little quick,” said the trim 
President to his stoutish running mate. 
“Tll give you one.” 

By Wednesday the President’s gray 
stubble, still unshaven, was flourishing. 
When he strolled over to the swimming 
pool after his own dip in the Atlantic, 
an inquiring reporter asked: “What's 
that, a Van Dyke?” 

“No, it’s a Jeff Davis,” Mr. Truman re- 
plied. He conveniently failed: to hear a 
newsman’s question as to whether this 
tribute to the Confederate President was 
intended to win back the Dixiecrat rebels, 
whose “permanent ousting” from the 
Democratic Party had been demanded by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt only two days 
earlier, Instead, the President, knowing 
that the photographers had been told to 
leave their equipment behind, smilingly 
asked: “Where are your cameras?” 

Forgiveness: On Armistice Day Mr. 
Truman’s “Jeff Davis” came off in antici- 
pation of the arrival the next day of his 
wife Bess and their daughter Margaret. 
In the morning he played host at a beach 
picnic for the press, then welcomed the 
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Democratic National Chairman, J. How- 
ard McGrath, who had flown to Key 
West from Washington. 

At McGrath’s press conference, the big 
question was: Would turncoat Demo- 
crats be punished? McGrath said Mr. 
Truman wasn’t vindictive toward anti- 
Truman Democrats, “The President isn’t 
geared that way,” McGrath explained. 
“He can’t help but forgive.” 

But would Mr. Truman forget? Mce- 
Grath parried: “Well, he can’t help but 
forgive venial sins.” But “mortal sins” 
that “kill the soul” would count. For now, 
it was up to each Dixiecrat and Demo- 
cratic rebel to figure out for himself 
whether his own sin was “venial” or 
“mortal.” 

By Friday the crush of Truman cronies 
converging on Key West was so great 
that Mrs. Truman and Margaret, on their 
arrival that afternoon, were quartered 
on the Presidential yacht Williamsburg, 
docked near the Presidential cottage. 
Mr. Truman after a morning swim, mid- 
day nap, and afternoon visit to the ships’ 
store, welcomed his wife and daughter at 
4:30 for their first visit to his part-time 
White House. Barkley meantime flew to 
Havana to call on President Carlos Prio 
Socarras of Cuba. 

This week end Mr. Truman promised 
newsmen: “I'll go to bed at noon Satur- 
day and won’t get up until Monday morn- 
ing.” But he did not keep his promise 
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Cause and Effect? C hicago_ Tribune readers finally received an 
explanation for Harry S. Truman’s election—in a resort ad. It 
was the “magic bath” and “miracle massage” that did the trick. 
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literally, for over the week end he tock 
his family and friends on board the Wil- 
liamsburg to visit 102-year-old Fort Jef- 
ferson, 60 miles away. 

The President would be busy enough 
making news once he returned to Wash- 
ington. Until then, he figured he rated a 
chance to collect his thoughts and take 
a rest. 


Truman Avenue 


Key West, Fla., this week changed the 
name of its Division Street, the route of 
the President’s recent triumphal proces- 
sion from Boca Chica airfield to the 
submarine base, to Truman Avenue. Ap- 
propriately, Truman Avenue is an ex- 
tension of Roosevelt Boulevard. 


Truman Road 


For two and a half years the resolu- 
tion to change the name of Kansas City’s 
Fifteenth Street to Truman Road lay for- 
gotten in an ordinance box of the city 
council’s public improvements commit- 
tee. Introduced by Sheridan E. Farrell, 
a Pendergast Democrat and North Side 
councilman, it had been tucked away 
after a halfhearted hearing attended by 
only three persons. 

Caught in the post-election doldrums 
last week, Reginald S. Tolley, a city hall 
reporter for The Kansas City Star, dug 
it up and waved it under the noses of 
the committee. 

The situation was a good bit different 
now; Harry S. Truman was a national 
hero, not the liability he had seemed in 
1946. Responding to the reporter’s prod 
with alacrity, the public improvements 
committee reopened the question. Last 
Friday afternoon, at the suggestion of an 
enthusiastic city council, new hearings 
were held on the measure. To make up 
for their former reluctance, civic leaders 
outdid each other in urging enthusiasti- 
cally that the 5 miles of Fifteenth Street 
were no longer enough to honor the 
President. 

As county judge, Mr. Truman had 
done much for Jackson County’s modern 
road system, said county counselor Hil- 
ary A. Bush at the hearing, If Van Horn 
Road and Spring Branch Road, exten- 
sions of Fifteenth Street running through 
Independence, were included, the Little 
White House would be on the newly 
named highway. It had been the Presi- 
dent’s route to and from his work in the 
old days, another witness added. James 
Patrick Quinn, reflecting the sentiments 
of both Democrats and Republicans, 
made the point even clearer. “Probably 
never in our lifetime, or later, will this 
community ever have another President,” 
he said. 

Unanimously the committee passed the 
substitute resolution for a greater Tru- 
man Road. With no hitch expected, the 
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bill would be sent to the council and 
finally become law on Dec. 2. Then, 
96% miles of retail businesses, rooming 
houses, car lots, industrial sites, modest 
cottages, and open countryside would 
become a monument to the only Presi- 
dent from Missouri. 


_ DETROIT: 


Hospital Strike 


At Harper Hospital in Detroit last 
week, doctors, nurses, and skilled techni- 
cians took turns at running the elevators, 
staffing the laundry, preparing the food, 
serving as bus boys and waiters, and 
cleaning the rooms for the 455 patients. 
So sketchy was the improvised service 
that only emergency cases were being 
admitted to the hospital. The reason: 
300 nonprofessional employes were strik- 
ing in an effort to force Harper to become 
the first private hospital in Michigan to 
recognize the newly organized AFL Hos- 
pital Employees Union in collective bar- 
gaining. With interns having to run a 
picket-line gantlet of abuse, the once 
peaceful hospital became a besieged cita- 
del in labor warfare. 

Oscar Webber, president of the hospi- 
tal board of trustees, declared that the 
board would refuse recognition even if 
the employes voted for the AFL in a bar- 
gaining election. “We will shut the place 
down before we submit,” the hospital 
director, Dr. E. Dwight Barnett, insisted. 
“There can be no place for this type of 
control in care of the sick.” 

By last week end the strikers had failed 
not only to shut down essential hospi- 
tal services but also to win public sym- 


. pathy generally. Nonstriking employes 


continued to enter and leave the hospital 
despite violent picket-line outbreaks, dur- 
ing one of which nine persons were ar- 
rested for assault and battery. 

Preparing for a finish fight, the hospi- 
tal announced that it was firing all strikers 
who refused to return to work by this 
Monday, and hired 50 new employes to 
replace them. 


RACIAL: 


9980 or Fight 


Like many another Southerner, Morti- 
mer Jordan thought he had to choose. As 
$8,500-a-year Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for Alabama by appointment of 
Harry $. Truman last Jan. 1, he could 
have been disloyal to Southern traditions 
or disloyal to the President. Or he could 
hav : tried to avoid making any choice 
at ail. 

What put Jordan in this quandary was 
President Truman’s Executive Order 
9989, issued July 26, eleven days after 
his nomination. This directive reasserted 
a “long-established policy” that had been 
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Striker and intern square off as Detroit hospital service bogs down 


disobeyed even in the nation’s capital 
more often than it had been obeyed. It 
declared that personnel policies in Fed- 
eral offices should permit “no discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin.” 

To Jordan as well as to the South gen- 
erally, President Truman appeared to be 
creating that hated bogeyman—an FEPC, 
at least for Federal employment. 

Bodacious: However earnest the 
President was about his order, up to 
Election Day it was no more effective 
than campaign oratory. Mr. Truman did 
not get around to naming the members 
of a seven-man Fair Employment Board 
under the Civil Service Commission un- 
til Oct. 7. By Nov. 2, the whole program 
had barely begun to function. Meantime, 


Federal officials in the South, by and ~ 


large, conveniently filed and forgot Ex- 
ecutive Order 9980. 
Not so Jordan. Instead of ignoring the 





Jordan: “No regrets” for Jim Crow 





order, he became the only Federal of- 
ficial to defy it openly and thus to risk 
his job. On Sept. 17, after pondering 
over it for eight weeks, he protested in 
writing: “I cannot in good conscience ad- 
minister any rule or regulation which 
will destroy our peaceful race relations 
. .. Therefore, I must say that it will be 
impossible for me to subscribe to, or ful- 
fill, instructions.” 

Jordan pointed out that only one room 
in his Birmingham office and only one 
rest room were available for his steno- 
graphic pool. To add Negro stenograph- 
ers, he argued, would create an “intoler- 
able” situation. His office employs 350 
persons, of whom one, a messenger, is 
a Negro. 

For six weeks thereafter nothing hap- 
pened. Coincidentally those were cam- 
paign weeks. Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder took no action that 
might fuel the Dixiecrat fire. For himself, 
Jordan kept out of the Presidential cam- 
paign, although he voted the Democratic 
ticket—which in Alabama meant for the 
Dixiecrat J. Strom Thurmond. 

*Contumacious’: Last week, with 
Election Day gone, Snyder curtly fired 
Jordan. The Treasury Secretary stated 
that he assumed Jordan’s “contumacious 
action” meant that the Alabaman had 
submitted his resignation. Snyder there- 
fore accepted the resignation, effective 
immediately. The hint to other Southern 
jobholders in the Federal patronage sys- 
tem was: if they didn’t like Executive 
Order 9980, at least they should keep 
quiet about it. 

But Jordan had reasons for not keep- 
ing quiet. A 37-year-old protégé of the 
Dixiecrat ex-Gov, Frank M. Dixon (for 
whom he once organized “peckerwood 
clubs”) and wartime Air Force lieutenant 
colonel, he was aiming at winning the 
governorship of Alabama in 1950. As if 
already running for the job, he made 
this comment on his dismissal: “I have 
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Schnorkel: Would it deny America the freedom of the seas? 


taken a stand in keeping with the cus- 
toms, traditions, and local laws of Ala- 
bama. For this stand I have no regrets. 
Although it has terminated my employ- 
ment, it has preserved my self-respect.” 


Mr. Prosecutor 


When Percy J. Langster decided to run 
for prosecutor in Lake County, Mich., he 
knew that if successful he would be 
writing a paragraph in the history of race 
relations: Langster, 58-year-old bespec- 
tacled Republican lawyer, is a Negro. 
Last June he visited the three-term in- 
cumbent, Dic I. Cooper, and declared his 
intentions. “We shook hands and said: 
“May the best man win’,” Langster re- 
called last week. 

The odds against Langster were not as 
long as they might seem, however. His 
district, in beautiful lake-dotted Western 
Michigan, was at least one-third Negro. 
His record, moreover, was an asset. Lang- 
ster had served as one of the first educa- 
tional advisers to the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps when Negro camps were set 
up. During the war he had quit law to de- 
vote two years as an engine and propeller 
instructor at Chanute Field, Ill.—a job he 
held until an ulcerated stomach sent him 
to the hospital for extended treatment. 
Since 1946 he had practiced law at Bald- 
win, the Lake County seat. 

Without Mud: Langster counted on 
the Negro vote to give him the margin 
which would elect him. But though he 
appealed strongly to his own people, he 
was determined to wage a clean fight. “I 
threw no mud,” he said, noting that 
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neither he nor Cooper made personal at- 
tacks on each other. 

Campaigning hard for the Republican 
nomination, Langster spoke before church 
groups, lodges, and women’s clubs. In 
the Sept. 14 primary he defeated Cooper 
by 106 votes. With no Democrat in the 
race, Langster now felt that he was as 
sure of election as a Republican in 
Maine. But Cooper had not given up. 
When a recount which he demanded 
failed to upset the primary results, Cooper 
announced himself as a write-in candi- 
date. 

Although it was now a real contest, at 
no time was any real Negro-white tension 
stirred up. “There were no acts: of vio- 
lence or threatened violence,” Cooper 
asserted, and Langster concurred. When 
the people of Lake County cast their 
votes, they were still behind Langster, 
even increasing his primary lead over 
Cooper. 

To Langster, it was a double honor. 
Not only had he won the job he sought; 
he had also become the first Negro prose- 
cuting attorney ever elected in the United 
States. “Lake County has a fine inter- 
racial feeling,” he said proudly. 


DEFENSE: 


The Schnorkel Menace 


In the average American’s faith that 
possession of the atom bomb would give 
the United States overwhelming supe- 
riority in case of war, he generally forgets 
one bleak fact: Command of the sea is 
utterly essential to American victory, and 
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the atom bomb cannot give the United 
States that. 

This nation still must import many 
strategic materials. Moreover, aside from 
the expense, the airlift still cannot move 
large numbers of men and quantities of 
equipment overseas. 

During the war, the United States Navy 
nearly lost command of the sea. At one 
stage, in early 1942, the Germans came 
within a few torpedoes of dominating the 
Atlantic. Nazi U-boats sank merchantmen 
almost with impunity in sight of the New 
Jersey coast. The United States finally 
managed to get the upper hand over the 
U-boats, but only after staggering Amer- 
ican losses in men and ships. 

Free Air: Not until the last months of 
the war was Germany able to mass- 
produce the submarine breathing device 
known as the Schnorkel (German slang 
for “pig’s snout”). Had it developed the 
Schnorkel earlier, the results of the Battle 
of the Atlantic might have been radically 
different, and the whole course of the 
war might have been altered. 

Submarines are most vulnerable when 
surfaced. Until the Schnorkel, they had 
to surface every day to recharge the bat- 
teries on which they ran while sub- 
merged. With the Schnorkel, however, 
they are now able to cruise indefinitely 
at periscope depth. The Schnorkel, de- 
veloped by Dutch engineers, skims the 
surface of the ocean, expelling fumes and 
drawing in fresh air continuously. The 
Schnorkel-equipped submarine can thus 
use its Diesel engines under water. 

The Schnorkel enabled the Germans 
to build submarines capable of cruising 
at from 15 to 17 knots under water, 
much faster than any subs previously 
built. The sonar (sound-ranging gear) 
aboard American surface vessels is high- 
ly inaccurate when used against subs 
traveling at this speed. 

The Schnorkel is not large. Even dur- 
ing the daytime it cannot be spotted at 
distances beyond a mile or two. At night 
it can hardly be seen even close up. Nor 
can it easily be detected by radar. 

With the Schnorkel, and with the in- 
vention of electrically driven torpedoes 
and those driven by hydrogen-peroxide 
engines, the submarine has become an 
immeasurably more deadly weapon than 
it was before. And the Russians have 
Schnorkel-equipped subs. 

Russia Takes Over: The submarine 
yards at which the Germans developed 
the Schnorkel after they learned the 
principle by studying captured Dutch 
subs are now in Russian hands. The Rus- 
sians also seized four German Schnorkel- 
equipped U-boats and parts for between 
twenty and 30 more. Precisely how many 
fast, Schnorkel-equipped subs they now 
have is not known. British estimates 
range from 200 to 300, and some Amer- 
icans also set the figure at 200 although 
others believe it less. The present Rus- 
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sian naval-building program lays special 
emphasis on submarines. 

The U.S. Navy also is building 
Schnorkel-equipped submarines based 
on the German types, but the boats 
would have little strategic value for the 
United States in a Russo-American war, 
since the Russians have no merchant fleet 
or surface navy to speak of. As far as the 
United States is concerned, the Schnorkel 
device merely has created the problem 
of finding some way to protect itself from 
the threat of Russian subs. 

How serious the problem is, the Navy 
learned again only last week. Holding 
training exercises off the coast of New- 
foundland, it massed an invasion fleet of 
100 ships against eight Schnorkel-type 
defending submarines. The boats theo- 
retically destroyed the fleet, including the 
battleship Missouri. There were 36,000 
troops aboard the vessels “sunk.” 

The exercises were not wholly conclu- 
sive. The submarines knew in advance 
where the fleet would be. The fleet was 
massed differently—and far more thickly 
—than it would have been in combat. 
Ships which the umpires ruled sunk were 
immediately put back into action to give 
their crews more practice; submarines 
were kept in action long after they would 
have fired all their torpedoes. 

Even so, the toll which the eight sub- 
marines theoretically took was frighten- 
ing. At Key West, Fla., where the Navy 
had already given high priority to de- 
velopment of antisubmarine weapons, 
work at once was speeded up. No matter 
how the Newfoundland results were dis- 
counted, the fact still remained Russia 
had a weapon that would make it difficult 
and costly—if net impossible—to move 


armies: across the oceans again, -tmless., - 


some way of combating it was found. 


An Air Academy? 


When the Air Force became inde- 
pendent and co-equal with the Army and 
Navy within the National Military Estab- 
lishment in September 1947, the big 
question became: Was this unification or 
triplification? Of the scores of problems 
raised, one had caused wide-spread dis- 
cussion because it involved the service 
schools. Would the Air Force get its new 
officers from the Military Academy at 
West Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, or would a single academy be 
set up for all three services, or would a 
separate Air Force Academy be created? 

The Air Force was willing, in place of 
setting up its own academy, to take one- 
third each of the West Point and An- 
napolis graduates each year. The rest of 
its officers would come from ROTC, OCS, 
and flying schools, thus giving its officer 
corps a more democratic base than it had 
in the past. The Army Department ap- 
proved this plan. In fact, the Army’s high 
brass, seeking as much real unification as 
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Hopley: “We dare not gamble .. .” 


possible, was eager to avoid creation of 
an Air Academy. 

But last September, after one year’s 
pulling and hauling, Air Force: Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington said the plan had 
encountered “insurmountable obstacles.” 
The obstacles: the Navy’s insistence that 
it needed every man it could squeeze 
through overburdened Annapolis. That 
made the Air Force decide that am Air 
Academy was the only possible answer. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Last week Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal, umpiring the whole question, 
authorized the Air Force, as an “interim 
step,” to commission 40 per cent of West 
Point’s graduates and 7 per cent of 
Annapolis graduates next June. In search 
of a permanent solution, he suggested 
that the Army, Navy, and Air Force set 
up a special board to study whether to 
create an Air Force Academy or to find 
some other way out. 


An Alert for Civilians 


No longer could the United States feel 
smugly self-confident that enemy attacks 
against the 48 states were unlikely in the 
event of war. That cocky attitude might 
have been justified enough by the events 
of the second world war, but it would 
not be if a third should ever come, Un- 
derstandably, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, which President Roosevelt set up 
in May 1941 under Fiorello H, La Guar- 
dia, floundered in a fog of public apathy 
that was only dispersed by Pearl Harbor. 
Less understandably, the nation in_No- 
vember 1948 had no OCD at all. 

This week Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal made public a blunt demand 
that this vital gap in America’s security 
be bridged. While still not official gov- 
ernment policy, the recommendation was 
made by Forrestal’s Office of Civil De- 
fense Planning on the basis of an exhaus- 
tive six-month study. The planning 
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Atomic Powder Puff: Like a gigantic puff, the underwater atomic 
explosion at Bikini Atoll on July 25, 1946, raised a dome of water 
dwarfing the test ships in the lagoon. Last week the Air Force re- 
leased this photo, previously secret, taken just after the detonation. 
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group’s chairman, Russcll J, Hopley, the 
tall, slim, sharp-featured president of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., de- 
clared: “We hope that the civil-defense 
organization will never need to operate 
for war, but we dare not gamble on that 
hope . . . To be without it leaves us in 
a most vulnerable position.” 

To Be Prepared: Borrowing liberal- 
ly from wartime experiences of Britain, 
Germany, and Japan, the Hopley group, 
in its 301-page opus, proposed: 
> An Office of Civil Defense, preferably 
under the Defense Secretary, should be 
set up to furnish leadership and guidance 
in organizing and training civil-defense 
personnel. 
> States and localities should handle op- 
erations, Mobile reserve battalions should 
be organized under state control. 
> Volunteer personnel and existing agen- 
cies should be used to the maximum. 
Some 15,000,000 people might be in- 
volved in case of war. 
> Trained units should be ready to meet 
enemy attack with any weapon anywhere 


Forrestal’s Future 


Since the election, there had been talk 
that James Forrestal’s neutrality during 
the campaign had marked him for early 
retirement when Harry S. Truman re- 
shuffled his Cabinet. This week the De- 
fense Secretary, on a tour of Berlin, is- 
sued a statement on his future status: “I 
have informed [the President] I will be 
unable to remain throughout his entire 
Administration.” 


AMERICANA: 


Steamboat on the Hudson 


In the years since Robert Fulton’s 
Clermont snorted up the Hudson River 
from New York to Albany in 32 hours, 
the sight of squat, four-decked side- 
wheelers thrashing past the Palisades had 
become as familiar as the skyline. They 
were an escape from the heat of the 
city, from steaming-hot sidewalks and 
stuffy tenement flats. Whole families 


ruled: “Steamboats can no more be r.- 
strained from navigating waters and e::- 
tering ports which are free to such ve:- 
sels than if they were wafted on the vo: - 
age by the winds instead of being pro- 
pelled by fire.” 

At one time the competition among 
rival steamboat lines was so intense that 
round-trip fares to Albany dropped froin 
$10 to $7 to $1 to 10 cents, and finaliy 
to nothing. The profit came from selling 
meals and sleeping accommodations. The 
competing lines placarded the city with 
gaudy advertising posters. For publicity, 
they staged races between their boats. 

Profits Aglimmering: The most suc- 
cessful of the lines were Cornelius Vau- 
derbilt’s Hudson River Night Line, and 
the Hudson River Day Line. Each op- 
erated four boats. The Day Line car- 
ried as many as 13,000 persons daily. 

During the depression business started 
falling off, as automobiles provided com- 
petition. In 1941, Sam Rosoff, the sub- 
way contractor, who bought the Night 
Line for sentimental reasons, finall 





Ewing Galloway 


Hudson River side-wheeler: For children, a vacation; for adolescents, a dream ship 


in the United States. The threat of atomic 
attack necessitates the most thorough 
technical training, to prevent or mitigate 
injuries from radiological hazards. 

P In peacetime, such a civil-detense set- 
up should be used in case of national dis- 
asters, 

How much this new OCD would cost 
was not even guessed at. All Hopley said 
was that the plans were based on a “mini- 
mum of cost.” Even so, they were so elab- 
orate that, if adopted, they would take 
six months to put. into effect, 

For himself, Hopley hoped his report 
would not “scare” the nation. He felt that 
his concept should be sold to the Ameri- 
can people on a “no-community-wants- 
to-be-without-a-fire-department” basis — 
not as an omen of fast-approaching war. 
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would board them in summertime, carry- 
ing their picnic lunches. 

The ride itself was inexpensive—$2.40 
from New York to Poughkeepsie and re- 
turn. For many New York children, it 
was the only vacation their families could 
afford. For adolescents, that $2.40 often 
bought romance. Girls and boys fell in 
love aboard the steamboats. They carried 
on their courtships as they stood by the 
rails watching the city slide by. 

Originally, Fulton and Robert R. Liv- 
ingston were the only men who legally 
could run steamboats on the river; but 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, who later became 
famous as Commodore Vanderbilt, re- 
tained Daniel Webster to challenge the 
monopoly in the courts. He won his fight. 
In 1824, Chief Justice John Marshall 


closed it down after the Benjamin B. 
Odell and the New Yorker burned at 
their piers. 

The Day Line managed to struggl- 
along. Thanks to the gasoline shortage, it 
eve.i made some money in 1942 and 1943. 
But once gasoline restrictions were lifted 
it went right back into the red. Rising 
operating costs—the fuel bill alone was 
$50,000 a year—inflicted a $60,000 loss 
on the line this year. 

Last week the Day Line finally gave 
up the struggle. The line’s president, Al- 
fred V. S. Olcott, whose great-grand- 
father was steamboating on the Hudson 
as far back as 1826, announced that its 
boats and other assets were for sale. 
Steamboating on the Hudson was fading 
into Americana, 
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THE ATOM: 


Uranium Shortage? 


Could atomic energy usher in an age 
in which busy neutrons did all of man’s 
work? The public, fed on Sunday-sup- 
plement stories of vast nuclear-fission 
plants turning out an endless supply of 
energy, seemed to believe that it could. 
Last week a silver-haired scholarly man 
attempted to dash these hopes of atomic 
plenty with a gloomy analysis of global 
energy needs and dwindling resources. 
He was Dr, Eugene Ayres, one of the oil 
industry’s top research men; his consid- 
ered forecast was in a paper which he 
read to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute in Chicago. 

“Atomic disintegration has sometimes 
been regarded as a source of practically 
inexhaustible energy,” said the chief 
chemist of the Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Co. “This is not true. It is estimated 
that our uranium reserves will not last any 
longer than our petroleum reserves.” 

At the present rate of use, there would 
be no uranium left in this country in 30 
years, Ayres pointed out. The world’s re- 
serve of this basic fissionable material, he 
added, was only ten times the American. 
This would make the exhaustion of 
uranium coincide with a serious scarcity 
of petroleum, coal, and other forms of 
“stored sunlight” in about three centuries. 
Another-reason for pessimism, Ayres rea- 
soned, was “the rate at which uranium is 
being used for bomb manufacture.” 

The Other Side: Atomic scientists 
who scanned the Ayres report carefully 
found much to question in it. That ura- 
nium was a rare metal—one-millionth of 
the earth’s crust—was not news to them. 
But already Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion experiments to substitute the slight- 
ly less rare thorium had been launched. 
The AEC was also offering $10,000 
bonuses for uranium strikes. What’s more, 
one of the AEC’s biggest projects was 
the development, at the Argonne Labora- 
tory in Chicago, of a new “breeding” 
process whereby plutonium, uranium- 
233, and uranium-238 could be utilized 
in an atomic pile in such a way as to 
build up fissionable material much faster 
than the pile ate it up. 

That the United States was exhaust- 
ing what uranium it had in manufactur- 
ing the atom bomb was also questioned 


* by experts who pointed out that for the 


most part the ores for it had come from 
the Belgian Congo and Canada. More- 
over, the uranium which is being used 


‘today could be recovered for future in- 


dustrial processes. As far back as 1945, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the Re- 
search and Development Board, had told 
a special Senate™committee. thate“uran- 
ium does not deteriorate and . . . when 
it can be used for [peacetime projects] 


it will be available.” 
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HE blunt words spoken last week by 

Secretary of State Marshall and 
Senator Vandenberg—the former at a 
press conference in Paris, the latter in 
his Philadelphia speech—may or may 
not impress Moscow. They should, 
however, reassure our European allies 
and check a few men around the 
White House and in Con- 
gress who want the Presi- 
dent to make a fresh, di- 
rect approach to Moscow. 

There is no serious possi- 
bility of a Truman-Stalin 
meeting. Since Potsdam, the 
President has said repeat- 
edly that, while he would 
be glad to have Stalin come 
to Washington, he would 
not again go abroad to con- 
fer with him. Since the election he 
has reaffirmed, through a spokesman, 
his intention not to meet Stalin out- 
side the United States. 

The idea of sending a special emis- 
sary to Stalin has, not been dropped, 
however, in the President’s inner cir- 
cle of aides and political advisers, 
where the plan to have Chief Justice 
Vinson visit Moscow originated. These 
Presidential advisers are no longer 
angry because the proposal to send 
Vinson was given publicity after it had 
been blocked by Marshall. Looking 
back, they think the episode helped 
Mr. Truman much more than it hurt 
him on Election Day. 


HEY are still rather annoyed about 

the State Department’s opposition 
to the scheme, however. They want 
the President to use his new personal 
prestige to take the direction of 
foreign policy into his own hands. 
They think that a new attempt to 
break the impasse betweer Russia 
and the West would be popular and 
that no harm could come from it. 
Above all, perhaps, they think that 
by sending Vinson to Moscow, the 
President would vindicate his original 
decision and clear away the charge 
that jt. was only a vote-catching 
campaign maneuver. 

The postelection Soviet-Communist 
propaganda line indicates that the 
Kremlin is aware of this viewpoint 
within the President’s official house- 
hold, The promulgator of the Truman 
Doctrine, the “warmonger” of yester- 








Behind the Marshall Warning 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


month, is now being hailed as the an- 
gel of peace who on Nov. 2 van- 
quished the advocates of war—i.e., the 
Wall Street capitalists and their allies, 
the generals and admirals. The Com- 
munists have suddenly discerned in 
Harry Truman most of the fine quali- 
ties of farseeing statesmanship which 
they previously could see 
only in Henry Wallace. 

Secretary Marshall’s press 
conference was essentially a 
warning against the insidi- 
ous dangers of this new So- 
viet “peace offensive.” Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s speech 
was also, although it was 
couched rather in the form 
of a reminder to the Soviet 
Union that the bipartisan 
foreign policy stands and that the vote 
in favor of it on Nov. 2 was in the ra- 
tio of 47 to 1. 

A special emissary from the Presi- 
dent to Stalin might do no harm, and 
might do some good, under two condi- 
tions: (1) If he were empowered, not 
to negotiate but to emphasize to Stalin 
in a friendly but firm way the sub- 
stance of what Marshall and Vanden- 
berg said, and (2) if our Allies ap- 
proved the mission in advance, But 
that, obviously, is not what the Krem- 
lin is feeling for, It is probing a small 
crevice which it has detected in the 
Truman Administration. A wedge driv- 
en into that crevice would break apart 
also the united front of Western de- 
mocracies, 

If the Kremlin has decided that it 
wants a stable peace or even a truce, 
no special emissary to Moscow is 
needed. Half a dozen channels through 
which the Kremlin can act already 
exist. If it wants another channel it 
can send a special emissary to Wash- 
ington. President Truman could not 
begin his new administration more 
tragically, for himself, for the nation, 
or the world, than by borrowing a 
leaf from Henry Wallace. 


HE new Soviet-Communist prop- 
4 hpetire line indicates that the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the Marshall vlan 
aré succeeding. and that the Kremlin 
fears their corollary, the North Atlan- 
tic security pact. A grand strategy 
which has begun to show favorable re- 


sults should be adhered to. 
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GERMANY: 


FOREIGN AFFAUES 








Breaking Up the Ruhr Combines 


Friedrich Krupp Mannesmann- 
rohrenwerke Klécknerwerke 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke . . 

Over the gates of giant factories amid 
the curiously bucolic hills of the Ruhr, 
over the entrances to great mines in the 
foggy little valleys, across the fronts of 
modern office buildings in the neat, solid 
towns, these names for years have spelled 
power—the industrial power which alone 
makes modern nations great, which alone 
sparks modern war. Hostile propagan- 
dists, mostly leftists, gave the names of 
these German combines the ring of blood 
and iron, The left-wing creed that Hitler 
succeeded only through the support of the 
Krupps, the Flicks, and the Stinneses (ac- 
tually Krupp von Bohlen was found guilty 
of having helped the Nazis while Hugo 
Stinnes, his fellow magnate, was ac- 
quitted) was unofficially adopted by the 
victors in the last war. 

Therefore, whatever the facts, it be- 
came a_ political imperative that the 
“Ruhr Barons” had to go. Last week the 
famous names were wiped off the banners 
of industry. In Military Law No. 75, the 
United States and British military gov- 
ernments announced the “decartelization” 
of 26 Ruhr companies, including thirteen 
huge combines. At the same time the 
military governments turned over nom- 
inal ownership of Ruhr industry to Ger- 
man trustees until the future German 
government could make a decision on 
whether to socialize it or turn it back to 
private management. 





The decartelization plans were as in- 
volved as the cartels they sought to re- 
place. The British had originally planned 
“Operation Severance”—taking the steel- 
making facilities from the combines, di- 
vorcing them from their subsidiaries, and 
setting them up in 28 groups of plants. 
Under American pressure this trustbust- 
ing was considerably modified. Under 
Military Law No. 75, the Ruhr steel in- 
dustry will probably be grouped into 
eleven companies which will retain many 
of their non-steel subsidiaries. The coal 
industry may be broken up into fifteen or 
twenty companies. However, so many 
companies will be formed from the sub- 
sidiaries and fragments of the big com- 
bines that the final breakdown will prob- 
ably see the emergence of about .2,000 
new corporations. 

Trusts to Trustees: The Anglo- 
American planners hope that settling the 
question of ownership, at least temporar- 
ily, will lead to a greater effort on the part 
of both management and workers. In the 
steel industry, an association of twelve 
German trustees will be appointed to rep- 
resent the owners (except the Ruhr Bar- 
ons who aided the Nazis and will not be 
permitted to regain their property). Later 
trustees will be appointed for each indi- 
vidual company. Coal owners will be sim- 
ilarly represented by trustees. Manage- 
ment will continue to be closely super- 
vised by the military governments. 

The announcement of this reorganiza- 
tion of the Ruhr came the day before the 


International 


Fog slows the airlift but Berliners augment the city’s fuel by gleaning coal bits 
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Armistice anniversary and the day befrie 
the meeting in London of a six-pow or 
conference to discuss international al o- 
cation of Ruhr coal, coke, and steel pre J- 
ucts. The French protested bitterly- in 
Germany, in Paris, and in London—thut 
ownership of Ruhr industry should |e 
vested in an international authority. Th: ir 
objections had been overridden in ad- 
vance. French policy, although unde;- 
standable, was as The London Economist 
remarked, “purely straightforward and 
instinctive—to weaken Germany as effec- 
tively and as permanently as _ possible.” 
American and, to a lesser extent, British 
policy was to build up Germany as pait 
of a Europe that could resist the new 
enemy—Russia. 


Uncontestable 


Western-sector newspapers are now 
barred from the Soviet sector of Berlin 
with the result that 1,000,000 Berliners 
must rely on Communist papers for their 
news. A British correspondent recently 
asked a Soviet-sector Berliner how much 
he believed of what he read in the Com- 
munist press. The reply: “The date.” 


Weathered In 


Fog and the Russians conspired against 
the airlift to Berlin last week. The Rus- 
sians warned that planes straying outside 
the 20-mile-wide air corridors “will be 
forced by Soviet air patrols to land.” 
Planes often wander outside the corridors 
for a mile or-two when flying on instru- 
ments in bad weather—or when pilots get 
bored with the routine of shuttle flights— 
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She’s basking in a rubber sun 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tuar’s no ordinary screen she’s stand- 
ing behind. It contains Goodyear’s 
new electrically conductive rubber — 
Pliotherm — and it introduces a spec- 
tacular new kind of radiant panel heat- 
ing that will soon serve you in many 
useful ways. 

You know rubber as an insulator. 
But Pliotherm, with simple wire con- 
nections, actually conducts electric 
current. Shock? No, Goodyear sand- 
wiches Pliotherm between insulating 
plies of conventional rubber. Both are 
bonded together into sheets which can 
be used in portable screens or applied 
to parts of the ceiling, floor or walls. 


Pliotherm gives off radiant heat like 
you get from the sun. This new,,elec- 
trically conductive rubber will provide 
auxiliary warmth for the bath, nursery, 
recreation and other rooms, And it will 
have wide use in industry, too, because 
Pliotherm is ideally suited for various 
kinds of “spot heating.” 

Actually, Pliotherm is one of the 
newest. names for one of the oldest 
activities at Goodyear ... working with 
rubber — compounding, changing, im- 
proving it . . . making this versatile 
material do more and more things for 
the greater comfort and convenience of 
more and more people. 


For 50 years a leader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
fabrics, plastics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





NOW ini it's the 


@ Sensational, New, Practical Bedcovering 

@ Safe, Automatic Warmth Without Weight 

@ Use it With Your Favorite Blanket or Quilt 

@ Easily Carried on Trips; Plugs in any AC Outlet 
@ Comfort Beyond Words, at a Startling Low Price 


Automatic Watchman Control maintains warmth 
selected, in spite of temperature changes 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse Electric Sheil 


ELECTRIC SHEET 


_ Tops for Christmas Giving! Here’s the latest in Electric 


Bedcoverings...at a price so low you'll want one for every 
bed. It’s practical, comfort-giving, completely different 
and new! Just spread the Electric Sheet over the regular 
top sheet, then any blanket, quilt or comforter you have 
can be used as a top cover. You get automatically controlled 
warmth without weight. Simply set dial—the Automatic 
Watchman Control maintains the warmth you select. 
Packs easily into overnight bag. Fits double or twin beds. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. See the 
new Electric Sheet at your Westinghouse retailer’s now. 


It's the big news... and the favorite gift... of the year! 
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but Gen, Lucius D, Clay, the American 
Military Governor, called the Russians’ 
bluff: “We intend to keep the airlift 
planes flying.” 

For the moment, fog was a greater 
menace. In the first ten days of Novem- 
ber, the worst flying month in Germany, 
the airlift averaged only 3,728 tons, com- 
pared with the 4,000-ton minimum 
needed to keep West Berlin alive. One 
day last week the figure dropped to 
9,241 tons. But stockpiles in Berlin 
would be sufficient to tide the city over 
the worst of the flying weather. And as 
the airlift planes kept coming in, 89 
per cent of the West Berliners told a mili- 
tary-government poll they were con- 
vinced the Americans would keep their 
promise to stay. 


By a Whisker 


The closest shave of the week: One 
Otto Prachtellt was awarded a gold razor 
by the Vienna Barbers’ Congress for shav- 
ing a customer in fourteen and a half 
seconds, 


BRITAIN: 


Boy Who May Be King 


“Her Royal Highness Princess Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Edinburgh, was safely 
delivered of a prince at 9:14 p.m. today.” 

In the early darkness outside Bucking- 


‘ham Palace, the waiting crowd sent up 


a tremendous cheer that echoed from the 
dusty, leaf-strewn walls of the palace 
courtyard and rang down the long Mail 
toward Trafalgar Square. To British offi- 
cials scattered throughout the globe, Sir 
Allan Lascelles, King George’s -private 
secretary, sent a prepared cable after in- 
serting the single word: “Prince.” Home 
Secretary James Chuter Ede immediately 
pinned a notice of the royal birth to the 
door of the Home Office. The Lord 
Mayor of London put another on the door 
of his residence, Mansion House. 

Officials streamed into the ‘palace. 
From Marlborough House, 81-year-old 
Queen Mary, who had instilled royal 
manners into Princess Elizabeth when she 
was “Lilibet,” the darling of the empire, 
drove down the Mall to “Buckhouse.” In 
an anteroom outside the white-painted 
second-floor delivery room, King George 
grasped Prince Philip’s hand and con- 
gratulated him on his 7-pound-6-ounce 
son, the first child to be born in 54 years 
in the line of direct succession to the 
British throne (the last was the Duke of 
Windsor). 

Philip, in flannel trousers, sweater, 
and open-necked shirt, slipped into the 
delivery room and was standing at Eliza- 
beth’s bedside when she awakened. He 
poured champagne for the royal family, 
but the official public celebrations had to 
be deferred because of the Sabbath. 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 
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Die Fréulein: Puck, a Berlin 
monthly, cartoons two views of 


Berlin women. The Russian 
’ view: “You're not blockaded” — 
just hemmed in. The United 
States view: a German export. 


On Monday the bells of Westminster 
Abbey rang out 5,000 joyous changes, 
and guns in Hyde Park and the Tower of 
London boomed 41-gun salutes. The 
Navy granted an extra ration of rum to 
all sailors. 

They Alse Serve: The event for 
which four doctors, the entire royal 
family, most of the population of the 
United Kingdom, and a goodly portion 
of the rest of the world had waited 
happened almost according to plan. Sun- 
day morning, middle-aged women, ob- 
viously expecting royal promptness, had 
planted themselves firmly in select seats 
in front of the palace, with sandwiches 
and vacuum bottles in the inevitable little 
bags without which no English housewife 
would move a hundred yards. Children 
climbed perilously over the monument. 
Several B-29 pilots took an incredulous 
look. An Indian girl in bright yellow silk 
slacks patrolled the sidewalk. Callow 


Tommies in shapeless battle dress, their 
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arms around girls in cheap, New Look , 
coats, kept out of the way of the im- 
passive, khaki-clad sentries, endlessly 
pacing their beats. 

The princess had not been out of the 
palace grounds since Friday night. Then, 
to everybody’s amazement, she and Philip 
—with the duke at the wheel of his black 
Austin sedan—drove to dinner at the 
Belgravia home of young Lord and Lady 
Brabourne (she was the Honorable Pa- 
tricia Mountbatten and Elizabeth was 
her bridesmaid two years ago). The four 
had a pleasant dinner—with wine, whisky, 
and champagne—topped off with choc- 
olate-frosted cake. 

Elizabeth had spent many of the pre- 
ceding days knitting (she’s made two 
pairs of bootees, two undershirts, and a 
white coatee, and was finishing an in- 
tricate little dress). She also played 
Patience, her mother’s favorite card 
game, and chatted with Lady Mary 
Strachey, -her current lady-in-waiting, 
who is four years older than the princess, 
has two children of her own, and bub- 
bles with ideas on how to bring them 
up. Every day, also, the princess walked 
dutifully in Buckingham Palace Gardens 
with Susan, her Corgi, and Susan’s two 
puppies. 

With Princess Margaret and Lady 
Mary, Elizabeth frequently walked down 
the red-carpeted corridor from their 
third-floor rooms to inspect the nursery 
improvised in Elizabeth’s old schoolroom 
in the northwest corner of the palace, 
overlooking the gardens. The nursery is 
about 20 feet by 16, small as palace 
rooms go. There is no central heating 
but a coal fire flickers in the grate, aug- 
mented by several electric heaters. 

Buttons and Bows: Tucked into a 
corner, where it is sheltered from drafts 
that are the terror of every English soul, 
is the baby’s cradle—once Elizabeth's 
own. It is slung on an enameled, cream- 
colored metal frame elaborately draped 
with double pink-satin curtains under 
frilly net. The baby’s quilt, trimmed with 
net, and the pillowcases, sheets, and fluffy 
blankets all match the curtains. But there 
are blue satin bows as well. 

The baby will be carried from room to 
room in a big wicker “Moses” basket, up- 
holstered in cream satin dotted with tiny 
rosettes. This belongs to Queen Mary 
and was made for the Duke of Glouces- 
ter. Accessories include a little circular 
lidded basket to hold a few baby things. 
Most of the baby’s toilet necessities, how- 
ever, are contained in a large satin-lined 
hamper which stands in the nursery. 

A few of Elizabeth’s toys are left over 
—notably an antique rattle. No toys will 
dangle from the cradle (or the wooden- 
railed crib, also Elizabeth’s, which the 
baby will use later). The princess has 
heard this is bad for an infant’s eyes. 
The layette of 55 garments, mostly white, 
has been ready for weeks. Elizabeth’s 
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old black pram, upholstered in white, 
was sent down from Windsor three 
months ago to be overhauled for the 
baby’s first “state ride.” 

For the first few weeks the baby will 
be primarily under the care of the chief 
maternity nurse, Helen Rowe, who will 
have two assistants. When she leaves, 
Helen Lightbody, head nanny, will take 
over. Miss Lightbody is unmarried, but 
she will be called “Mrs.”’—by tradition 
and courtesy. Like most of the royal fam- 
ily’s personal attendants, she is a Scot. 
She believes in fresh air for babies, so 
Elizabeth’s child will have open windows 
and many hours outside. Miss Lightbody 
is young, smiling, and cheerful, in con- 
trast to the forbidding Clara Knight, last 
head nanny at the palace. 

The new baby, mother, and father 
will remain at Buckingham Palace (ex- 
cept for the usual Christmas trip to 
Sandringham) until the end of January, 
when the king, queen, and Margaret 
leave for their tour of Australasia. Then 
they will take over their country house 
at Windlesham Moor near Windsor. 


Covered Girls 


The British Broadcasting Corp. last 
week tried its most daring television 
experiment. It brought a typical Paris 
cabaret show to London and beamed the 
performance to video fans, It was just like 
Paris except that, as the ballet mistress 
Mlle. Bluebell explained, in France “some 
of the girls appear with their chests 
bare, but in London they must wear bras- 
sieres.” Yvette Comets, one of the “semi- 
nudes,” commented: “It seems queer 
wearing all these clothes, but I know that 
the English are particular about these 
things, and anyway it makes a change.” 
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Squelch 


Last week at a London dinner John 
Dulanty, High Commissioner for Eire in 
London, spoke without notes but with 
so much Irish wit that when he finished 
Sir Stafford Cripps remarked: “He’s put 
Ireland on the map.” He also put the Brit- 
ish Empire in its place by giving the 
Irish explanation of why the sun never set 
on it: “God could not trust it in the dark.” 


FRANCE: 


Red Ruckus 


The Champs-Elysées, stretching for a 
mile from the Place de la Concorde to 
the Arc de Triomphe, has often belied 
its Elysian name. Last week, under a 
real fog as impenetrable as the political 
one that shrouds France’s future, barri- 
cades once again went up and paving 
blocks cracked skulls. 

A throng of Communists, many of 
them youngsters, refused to follow regu- 
lations for their Armistice Day parade 
to the arch, outflanked a police cordon, 
and set up a barricade in the broad street. 
The police assaulted the barrier with 
tear gas and beat up demonstrators, on- 
lookers, and newsmen with indiscrimin- 
ate vigor. Fourteen police and 120 civil- 
ians were injured. 

By the bloody standards of Parisian 
street battles this was only a minor skir- 
mish. But the Communists, ever alert 
for new ways to attack the harassed gov- 
ernment and uncomfortably aware that 
their six-week coal strike was breaking 
up, welcomed it as a fresh cause. For 
among the demonstrators arrested were 
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Armistice Day in Paris: Reds barricade the fog-shrouded Champs-Elysées 


two Communist deputies to the Nation: | 
Assembly, Waldeck L’Huillier and Pier: : 
Villon. The Reds protested with still a 
other strike, this time a 24-hour gener«! 
walkout in Paris on Nov. 18. When tw) 
of that day’s strikers were shot by polic: 
the Communists seemed to have a chain- 
reaction incident they could keep goin, 
almost indefinitely. 


UN: 


The Peace Offensive 


For three nights and two days the 
thickest fog in decades took possession 
of Paris. Headlights and amber-colored 
street lights dimly revealed immobilized 
confusion in streets over which a near-full 
moon hung like a bright copper phantom. 
Evening strollers on the Champs-Elysées 
peered through the gloom, picking their 
way along sidewalks littered with debris 
from the Armistice Day riots, past little 
bursts of red fire that were chestnut- 
roasting stands. The sweetish smell of 
the nuts mixed thickly with the acrid odor 
of fog. 

Secretary of State Marshall, returning 
from dinner with Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffery, Defense Secretary James For- 
restal, and Ambassador W. Averell Harri- 
man, had to walk before his car to point 
the way to his chauffeur. The fog filtered 
into the Palais de Chaillot, blurring lights 
and further hazing an atmosphere al- 
ready clouded by the great East-West 
conflict. Here too Marshall tried to fore- 
stall a wrong turn. 

At his first on-the-record press confer- 
ence in Paris, on Nov. 12, the Secretary 
spiked rumors that a Presidential mission 


to Moscow was in the works. The report,: 


originating in Washington and quickly 
denied by the White House, had been 
picked up and heavily played by the Rus- 
sian press, evidently under orders to give 
the impression that a Truman-Stalin con- 
ference would be welcome. No such 
meeting had been discussed, said Mar- 
shall. 
Furthermore, the Moscow reaction 
was only a “propaganda peace offensive 
. . very dangerous because everyone 
sincerely wants peace . . . Propaganda 
peace offensives of this nature are de- 
signed to play upon this desire for peace, 
with the real purpose, however, of weak- 
ening the position of the United States. 
“Soviet propaganda has not been suc- 
cessful at this session of the General As- 
sembly, The great majority of nations 
represented here have lined up solidly in 
their opinion as to what are the true facts 
and causes of the present situation.” 
Despite the fog—propaganda and real— 
the UN last week: 
> Experienced a flurry of ill-founded op- 
timism over the chances of an early settle- 
ment of the Berlin crisis through the UN’s 
good offices. Dr. Juan Atilio Bramuglia of 
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1. They'll be home for Christmas! There are miles of 
snow and mountains ahead. But this family will spend 
their night before Christmas snug and secure in their 
Pullman comparment. They bring gifts for her folks 
on the farm. But the greatest gift to that proud Grand- 
father and Grandmother will be the sight of their first 
grandchild. 


2. He’ll be home for Christmas! He’s a trouble-shooter 
for his company, and business almost kept him away 
for Christmas. But there’ll be no disappointments in 
this father’s house tomorrow morning. Traveling Pull- 
man, he and his presents will arrive safe and sound 
right in the heart of town, just a stone’s throw from 
Christmas at home. 


ae 


3. She'll be home for Christmas! “Dear Mother and 
Dad; she wrote. “I'll arrive Christmas morning with a 
To be sure you'll be home for Christmas straight ‘A’ for the quarter. Don’t you think that de- 
serves going Pullman?” It does and it did. But more 
important, her mother and father will sleep as soundly 
tonight as she will, knowing she’s traveling the safest, 
most comfortable way to be home for Christmas. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


© 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Argentina, Security Council president and 
principal author of the compromise reso- 
lution vetoed on Oct. 25 by Russia, con- 
tinued the search for a neutral approach 
but had the play taken away from him by 
two other UN chiefs, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie and Assembly President Her- 
bert Evatt of Australia (who had called 
the Western Powers-U.S.S.R. dispute the 
difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee) sent a joint letter to the Big 
Four, urging them to undertake “im- 
mediate conversations” on Berlin and to 
lend “full and active” support to Bra- 
muglia’s efforts. The letter got a chilly re- 


ception from Britons and Americans, who 
reiterated their stand that negotiations 
could not take place until the blockade 
was lifted. In view of the Soviet veto of 
the previous resolution, they felt, the Lie- 
Evatt letter should have been addressed 
only to Russia. 

> Heard Andrei Vyshinsky reach new 
heights of red-faced vituperation as the 
Political Committee debate on disarma- 
ment reached a climax with his charge 
against the United States: “You are pre- 
paring a Pearl Harbor for the U.S.S.R.!” 
As one example Vyshinsky cited a NEws- 
WEEK article (May 17) outlining Amer- 


ican air strategy in event of war. The 
Soviet Union protested officially against 
the article last spring and was rebuffed 
by the State Department. Vyshinsky was 
rebuffed by the committee, which voted 
down the dual Russian proposal for abo- 
lition of the atom bomb and reduction 
of the great powers’ armaments by one 
third. 

> Survived a two-day Yugoslav filibuster 
in the Political Committee to complete 
adoption of a resolution condemning 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia for 
aiding the Greek rebellion. The com- 
mittee—with the Soviet delegate joining 





Franco on the Record: The Generalissimo Lashes Out... 


NEWSWEEK recently sent its diplomatic 
correspondent, Edward Weintal, to Spain 
to interview Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco and to report on the most recent 
developments in that country (this report 
will appear next week). Weintal found 
the Caudillo “a short, paunchy man in an 
indifferently fitting blue suit with a blue 
shirt and collar at least a size too small. 
Instead of the arrogance of a dictator, 
he shows far more candor than most 
democratic statesmen could permit them- 
selves. He seems shy and nervous, and 
when talking to an interviewer, he twid- 
dles his thumbs and taps the floor with 
his left foot whenever a question appears 
embarrassing. Although the Spanish 
press is strictly controlled, there are no 
restrictions on Franco’s interviews with 
foreign newsmen. Not once during the 
90-minute talk were the words ‘off the 
record’ and ‘for background only’ used 
by Franco or his entourage.” 

Here is what Franco told Weintal in 
one of the frankest interviews ever given 
by a chief of state. 


Q-Suggestions have recently been 
made that the United States should try 
to enlist Spain as its ally on the Conti- 
nent. Would Your Excellency care to com- 
ment on this? 

A—Do you mean as a political or as a 
military ally? 

Q—The suggestions referred specifically 
to a military alliance. 

A-—Spain can only make international 
agreements which are in accord with its 
public opinion. Since the end of the war 
Spain has been very badly treated by 
the Western Powers. Our people have 
been deliberately insulted, and our pride 
has becn hurt. Nevertheless, I believe 
that an understanding between our two 
countries is possible. 

In fact, had it not been for the British, 
we would have had it a long time ago. 
The British always interfere in Spanish- 
American relations. Whenever the United 
States attempts to make a sympathetic 
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gesture toward Spain, the British imme- 
diately step in and say their public opin- 
ion would not stand for it. Conversely, 
whenever we have difficulties with the 
United States, the British come along and 
offer to act as brokers and mediators. 

I think I understand why they are act- 
ing that way. In the past the British had 
a leading position in the world, and they 
are now anxious to salvage whatever pres- 





The Spanish Army: Manpower but not enough planes 


tige they can. But what is the result of 
their action? We cannot receive outside 
assistance, though it would be in the in- 
terests of your country if we could 
strengthen our economy. For instance, 
our aviation is outdated. We have good 
manpower, but no modern planes and no 
adequate aviation industry. 

What's in a Union: Q-—Is it correct 
to infer from what Your Excellency just 
said about Britain that Spain would pre- 
fer to negotiate direct with the United 
States rather than through the so-called 
Western union? 

A—Yes, certainly. Besides, what is there 
in the Western union except England? 
No Frenchman today wants to have his 
country turned into a battlefield. In recent 
conversations between French and Span- 
ish generals, the French insisted that 
their future strategy must be based on 
the defense of the Rhine-Elbe line. It is 


a sound principle to try and fight the war 
outside your own country. But the trouble 
is that the French do not want to send 
their own troops to the Rhine-Elbe line. 
They have also convinced the British, 
but the British are not anxious to send 
troops to the Rhine-Elbe line either. 
Q-Since coming to Madrid, I have 
heard a report that the French General 
Staff has asked your generals whether, in 
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case of war, the French Army could cross 
Spain en route to North Africa. Is this 
report true? 

Universal War: A-—Yes, it is quite 
true. About a year ago the question came 
up in an informal French-Spanish con- 
versation. I instructed the Spanish officers 
who were approached to tell the French 
that all their women and children could 
freely pass through Spain, but that the 
soldiers would have to stay in France and 
defend its national territory. That was 
about a year ago, however. I believe 
things have improved somewhat in 
France, and there is a better fighting 
spirit in the country. In France the 
peasants, the Catholics, and the army 
have not been seriously infiltrated by 
Communism. These three groups should 
be encouraged and form the foundation 
of a regenerated France. 

There is still another thing that should 
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in a unanimous vote—also approved a 
proposal by Dr. Evatt for creation of a 
four-member conciliation mission to spon- 
sor Balkan peace talks. In Greece aged 
Premier Themistocles Sophoulis, who had 
been delaying his resignation until the 
passage of the UN resolution, then gave 
up, attacked on one hand for his inability 
to destroy the rebels and on the other for 
his unwillingness to end the war through 
negotiation.. Foreign Minister Constantin 
Tsaldaris was summoned home from the 
UN to head a new Cabinet. 

> Endorsed, in a subcommittee, orders 
issued by Palestine Mediator Ralph J. 


Bunche establishing demarcation lines 
between Israeli and Egyptian forces in 
the Negeb Desert. The order would re- 
quire Israel to evacuate Beersheba, which, 
Tel Aviv had stated flatly, it had no in- 
tention of doing unless forced by UN 
arms. This seemed highly unlikely in 
view of the United States’ renewed op- 
position to UN sanctions. In fact, Israel 
had already proclaimed plans for exten- 
sive colonization of the Negeb, based on 
Beersheba as a Jewish city. It continued 
to hope for a direct settlement between 
Jews and Arabs and hinted that low-level 
preliminary conversations to that end are 
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under way, presumably with Egypt and 
Trans-Jordan. Cairo, however, accepted 
Dr. Bunche’s recommended new lines. 


JAPAN: 


Wages of Infamy 


At 3:53 p.m. on Nov. 12 eleven judges 
of the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East took their seats for the final 
session in the old Japanese War Ministry 
Building in Tokyo. The dock opposite 
was empty for the first time since the 
court opened in April 1946. A minute 





... on Britain, France, Russia, Switzerland, and the U.S. 


be stressed in connection with Western 
European defense. Not only military 
strategy but the foreign policies of these 
countries must be coordinated. A solid 
military and political fortress must be es- 
tablished which would not be subject to 
opportunistic changes or political bargain- 
ing. All Western European countries 
should be included. 

Switzerland, especially, must be 
brought in to form an important part of 
Western European defenses. In the case 
of a Russian invasion, Switzerland would 
be an unconquerable bastion of rocks and 
mountains. Austrians, Northern Italians, 
Germans, and Frenchmen could find 
refuge there and continue the fight almost 
indefinitely. 

But the Swiss are not realistic. Recently 
some Spanish officers talked to Swiss offi- 
cers who insisted that in the next war 
Switzerland again will remain neutral. 
The Spaniards tried to argue that there 
can be no neutrality in future wars, but 
the Swiss were not convinced. Finally the 
Spaniards said: “What would you say if 
the Americans, too, decided to keep out 
of the fighting until the war had reached 
North Africa or even the United States?” 
The Swiss replied: “That would be im- 
possible because the Americans could 
not abandon us in this way!” 

It was once possible for countries to 
remain neutral. But wars must now be 
universal, because it is not one national 
interest but a way of life of many na- 
tions that is challenged. Moreover, in 
modern war there are two elements: for- 
mal war and guerrilla fighting. The resist- 
ance of the people after the formal fight- 
ing has ended can be more effective than 
the formal fighting itself. Some Germans 
during the war told me that Germany’s 
defeat began when they started occupy- 
ing hostile European countries. Napoleon 
came into Spain without effort, but he 
left as the result of guerrilla fighting. 

Russia will suffer the same fate. Russia 
is not as powerful as it appears to be. 
There is a strong spirit of resistance in all 
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countries occupied by the Russians. The 
United States is making a serious political 
mistake by not declaring to countries like 
Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia, which 
are imbued with a fierce spirit of resist- 
ance, that present American policy will 
be maintained, and that the fate of these 
countries will not be the subject of future 
bargaining with Russia. Resistance in all 
these countries should be encouraged. 

Overestimated Russia: Q—Does 
Your Excellency believe that the United 
States is overestimating the power of 
Russia? 

A—Yes, I think so. From the informa- 
tion we get we learn that Russian aviation, 
artillery, and tanks are good, but that 
the morale of the infantry is very low. 





Black Star 
Franco: Candid dictator 


Even in defeat, the German generals told 
our officers that the infantry was the 
Russians’ vulnerable point, and that hun- 
dreds and thousands surrendered during: 
the war. This is confirmed today by de- 
sertions and by the fact that the Russians 
must constantly shift their disaffected 
troops in occupied countries. 

Q—Your Excellency mentioned earlier 
that Spain was badly treated by the 
Western powers after the war. Con- 
versely, there is an even stronger feeling 
in Western Europe that Spain was hos- 
tile to the Allies during the war. Is there 
anything that can be done to let bygones 
be bygones? For instance, would Your 
Excellency be prepared to liberalize the 
Spanish regime? 

A—We are doing everything toward 
liberalization that we think is consistent 
with the safety and welfare of the coun- 
try. For instance, we are going to have 
municipal elections this month. But meas- 
ures suitable for one country may be fatal 
to another. It is true that we have de- 
prived our people of some of the so-called 
liberties. It is true that our workers can- 
not strike, but just the same the govern- 
ment is trying to give the workers even 
more benefits than they could have re- 
ceived by striking. Compare this with 
France. Through strikes,;-France has lost 
most of its benefits under Marshall-plan 
aid. We used to have the same situation 
here, and in the last year of the Republic 
the economic life of the country was 
crippled by strikes for 135 days—more 
than one-third of the year. 

Q-If Spain should be invited to join 
the Marshall-plan system, would it also 
undertake to carry out the obligations 
which go with it? 

A-Spain really does not need Marshall- 
plan assistance as much as other Euro- 
pean countries. Through the actions of 
the Western Powers we have become 
accustomed to marching alone. In other 
countries, where governments do not con- 
trol the economy as closely as we do here, 
there is a greater need for outside aid. 
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later Gen. Sadao Araki, former War and 
Education Minister, was led in to face 
the judges. He adjusted his earphones 
to hear a Japanese translation of the 
sentence imposed by the presiding judge, 
Sir William Webb of Australia: Life 
imprisonment. 

Araki removed the earphones, bowed 
respectfully to the bench, turned about 
and climbed two steps to the exit. 

Less than two minutes later, the next 
in alphabetical order, appeared Gen. 
‘Kenji Doihara, onetime robust and jocular 
swashbuckler, now white-haired, droop- 
ing, and solemnly mild, to hear: Death by 
hanging. A well-mannered bow, and Doi- 
hara left the dock for the last time. 

Gen. Hideki Tojo was 22nd to enter. 
Recovering from a momentary fit of nerv- 
ousness, he held firmly to a table and 
looked directly into Sir William’s eyes. As 
sentence—Death by hanging—was_pro- 
nounced he glanced at the ceiling. Tojo 
rubbed the palms of his hands on his 
trousers, nodded jerkily as the sentence 
was repeated in Japanese, bowed with 
precise formality, and retired. 

Nine Million Words: For centuries, 
Japanese warriors who survived defeat 
usually were led down to a river bed for 
summary execution, together with any 
immediately available wives, concubines, 
and children. But there was nothing of 
this drumhead tradition about the pro- 
ceedings which dragged through two 
reeking Tokyo summers — nearly 31 
months from. indictments to sentences. 
Prosecution and defense combined called 
419 witnesses, presented 775 affidavits, 
and offered 4,336 exhibits, putting 9,000,- 
000 words into the record and running up 
a bill of about $10,000,000. Last week 
judgment and sentences were distilled 
from the longest court session in history. 

With two exceptions—Foreign Min- 
isters Mamoru Shigemitsu and Shigenori 
Togo, who got seven and twenty years 
respectively—sentences fell in two grades: 
seven to be hanged, sixteen to life im- 
prisonment. Death was imposed on Gen- 
erals Tojo, Doihara, Seishiro Itagaki, 
Akira Muto, Heitaro Kimura, and Iwane 
Matsui. Though all of these graduated 
to higher posts and were sentenced for 
later crimes, at one time or another they 
were prominent on the staff of the notori- 
ous Kwantung Army. It was this irre- 
sponsible group that started Japan on the 
road to aggression and kept going until 
the campaign reached “Greater East 
Asia” proportions. Acting first, reporting 
later to Tokyo, and forcing acceptance 
of accomplished villainies they dragged 
the country down from outside. The 
seventh death sentence went to Koki 
Hirota, an, army-backed Premier (1936- 
37) who was their political tool at home. 

Human Sympathy: The defendants 
in Japanese fashion composed classic 
poems to express their reaction to their 
sentences. Tojo wrote: “Oh, look! See 
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Lantern Dance: Balancing rows 
of lanterns on lofty poles, per- 
formers dance before 30,000 Jap- 
anese in a highlight of Tokyo’s 
first annual Culture Day parade. 


how the cherry blossoms fall mutely.” 
From Itagaki’s brush flowed this senti- 
ment: “I fear not for limb or soul, but I 
regret the lack of human sympathy.” 

Observers agreed the sentences were 
generally deserved. Most of the defend- 
ants could have been tried and shot by 
military courts for breaches of the rules 
of war. But the real purpose of the trials 
and the burden of the long judgment was 
to build up a case against them on the 
ground that they led Japan to wage ag- 
gressive war. The strength of that indict- 
ment was greatly weakened by the dissent 
of some of the judges themselves. Justices 
R. B. Pal of India and B. V. A. Réling of 
the Netherlands dissented on grounds 
that have led many lawyers to condemn 
the whole concept behind the Nuremberg 
and other international trials: that aggres- 
sive war and other new crimes defined 
by the victors were not crimes when they 
were committed and thus to try men for 
them runs counter to all Western ideas 
of justice. 


CHINAS 


Danger Point 


Many Westerners had been ready to 
concede China to the Communists in 
1926 when the Russian Michael Borodin 
played a leading role in the Northern Ex- 
pedition that threatened to overrun the 
country. But the future in China is always 
as murky as the muddy waters of its great 
rivers. Eight years later Chiang Kai-shek 


had driven the Reds to their Long March 
to the bleak northwest. Last week many 
Westerners were again ready to concede 
China to the Communists. The danger 
was probably greater this time—but the 
future in that vast land was just as un- 
predictable. 

The Communists had finished mop- 
ping up Manchuria after the Nationalist 
rout at Mukden (Newsweek, Nov. 15). 
Now they were swarming south across 
Central China toward Nanking and 
Shanghai. The Nationalists met them at 
the rail junction of Suchow, 170 miles 
north of the capital in a last-ditch defense 


_with close to 1,000,000 men battling in 


the mud of the paddies. 

In Nanking, government officials joined 
the panicky crowds at the railroad station. 
United States Air Force and Marine 
planes flew out the last dependents of 
American military personnel. Army trans- 
ports loaded other Americans at Shang- 
hai, while Chinese refugees overflowed 
southbound trains and covered locomo- 
tives and car tops. 

Eight Leng Years: The fall of Nan- 
king and Shanghai alone would not mean 
the downfall of, Chiang. He would still 
have behind him the vast reaches of 
South China, with a population of more 
than 200,000,000. He had twice lost his 
capital to the Japanese—Nanking in, 1937, 
Hankow in 1938—but had moved to 
Chungking and fought on. Now he called 
upon his followers to rally around him for 
“another eight long years” of war “to 
fight the Communists to the end.” 

As dangerous to Chiang as the military 
situation was the prospect of economic 
collapse and its effect upon Chinese mo- 
rale. With the abandonment of the eco- 
nomic reform program a week before, the 
gold yuan, once 25 cents, had crashed to 
less than 3. The price of rice had climbed 
ten times in less than two weeks. Mobs 
rioted through Nanking, looting rice shops 
and trampling each other to death as they 
fought for a few grains. One merchant 
deliberately fired part of his shop to scare 
the rioters away. Chiang clamped martial 
law over Nanking and Shanghai, and ten- 
sion subsided as small emergency ship- 
ments of rice began to trickle in from 
Hong Kong and Formosa. 

Real economic aid might give the 
Chinese people the will to go on fighting. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese ambassa- 
do. in Washington, said his country 
needed $400,000,000 worth of economic 
assistance, and $600,000,000 worth of 
military aid to supplement the $2,000,- 
000,000 that has been given since V-J 
Day. None was forthcoming. President 
Truman had “no comment” on Repub- 
lican Sen. Styles Bridges’s request for a 
special session of Congress to consider the 
problem. Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator Paul Hoffman, calling the situa- 
tion..“dangerous,” said he would go to 
China tor a personal survey next month 
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“Evolution keeps our wings 


growimg, Mr. Darwin” 


“Since men first developed wings and took to the 
air, sir, aviation’s gone through just the evolutionary 
process you described. But in less than fifty years, 


instead of millions! 


“Take our own 29 years’ experience. All the while, 
with the need to fly farther and faster, our wings 
have grown longer and stronger .. . with more and 


more motive power to help them lift larger loads. 
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And every year has added to our skill and confidence 
in flying, until now you can safely say that—in the 
air—we are really in our element! That’s why our 
Speedbird passengers feel perfectly ‘at home’ with 


us .. . over any of five continents. 
“Yes, you'll find it’s a small world by Speedbird. 


Seventy-two thousand miles of routes... with- 


out a missing link,.sir!”’ 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE...Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 








Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven 
years’ experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy- 
two thousand miles of BOAC Speedbird Routes. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 





From Via Days of Week Winter Round Trip* 
NEW YORK GLASGOW TUES., SUN. ....... $466.70 
NEW YORK SHANNON THURSDAY ....... $466.70 
MONTREAL GLASGOW - WEDNESDAY ...... $448.00 


*Fare shown is a reduced excursion rate (effective until April.1, 1949) on flights 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—Iinformation and bookings also at 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., and at BOAC 
offices in Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways Limited, 


Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respectively. Also to Australasia across the 
Pacific from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited. 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





Oh-0h 
Dry Scaife! 





,..NO SALE! What an appropriate comment 
on his hair! It looks so dry and stringy ... 
and filled with loose dandruff. Too bad... 
when it’s so easy to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Hey! Why don’t I 


give him a tip!” 





Hair looks berfér... 


scalp feels berfér... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 










WHY PUT UP with Dry Scalp when it’s so 
simple to check with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic? 
A few drops every day do the trick. Your 
hair regains its natural look . . . your scalp 
is no longer plagued by loose dandruff... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care...to both scalp and hair... and 
is more economical than-other hair tonics. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out nowl 
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Iron Curtain Within the Iron Curtain 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE very fact that the Tito-Stalin 
cwwid has lasted for so long is an 
indication of its seriousness. When the 
Communist Information Bureau first 
denounced Tito last June, it seemed a 
safe assumption that the Yugoslav 
dictator would not be able to stand up 
in opposition to the Soviet giant very 
long. The assumption was 
mistaken. Tito is still there. 
His enemies are far from 
reconciled to this fact, but so 
far they have been unable 
to do anything more about 
it than to fume. 

There is probably edifica- 
tion and certainly amuse- 
ment to outsiders in the 
spectacle of their fuming. 
Tito has applied Communist 
tactics to his Communist critics, and 
the salt has been very uncomfortable 
in their wounds. 

In the first attacks on Tito the lead- 
ing propaganda spokesman was the 
newspaper put out by the Cominform 
Bureau, under the title For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy. 
This paper was edited by the Russian 
Dr. P. Yudin, who was the most severe 
critic of Tito. At that time the Com- 
inform headquarters were in Belgrade 
and the paper was published there. As 
soon as the quarrel started, the Com- 
inform Bureau skipped to Rumania 
and For a Lasting Peace, For a Peo- 
ple’s Democracy now comes out under 
a Bucharest date line. Tito promptly 
banned the newspaper from circula- 
tion in Yugoslavia. There has not been 
any official ban on the Moscow Pravda 
and other Soviet organs, but they 
quickly also became almost impossible 
to get in Tito’s territory. 


ITO'S enemies, ever since, have 

been trying to find some loophole 
in this iron curtain within the Iron 
Curtain. In Prague they started a new 
newspaper printed in Slav and called 
Nova Borba or New Struggle. The first 
issue of this paper appeared several 
weeks ago. Tito promptly banned it 
from circulation in Yugoslavia. 

In these days no censor can ever be 
certain that he really has won his 
battle. And sure enough, no sooner 
was the circulation of Nova Borba 
prohibited in Yugoslavia than its pub- 
lishers took to the air to circumvent 





* Tito’s censorship. The second issue of 


the paper was an eight-page job. A 
few days ago the ‘publishers began 
serial transmission of the entire con- 
tents from a station in Czechoslovakia, 
beamed to Yugoslavia. The article 
featured in the early transmission was 
called “There Is Something Foul in 
the State of Tito.” It told 
how Tito paid a visit to 
some Yugoslav miners, com- 
ing as “not a Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Communist Party 

. . but a patronizing mar- 
shal, a potentate .. .” sur- 
rounded by bodyguards, and 
how he_ reproached the 
miners for not working hard 
enough to fulfill Yugoslavia’s 
five-vear plan. 

This battle of the censors, of course, 
is news only because it is taking place 
between Communists. The language 
of Tito’s critics varies from that of 
shrill anger to mock sorrow. As an 
instance of the latter, a recent broad- 
cast from Prague to Yugoslavia, re- 
garding the ban on Nova Borba, said: 
“Since Tito’s papers are in the service 
of Tito’s anti-Soviet propaganda, 
Yugoslav Communists are deprived of 
the possibilities of learning news con- 
cerning events in Yugoslavia and in 
the world. Nova Borba has been cre- 
ated to fill this gap and inform cor- 
rectly those Yugoslav Communists 
who have remained faithful to Com- 
munist internationalism. Nova Borba 
has been banned in Yugoslavia by 
order of the Presidency . . . Why? 
Because they know very well that 


Yugoslav Communists are on the gen- . 


eral line of the Communist Party ot 
Yugoslavia and against the betrayal 
by Tito’s faction and the terror waged 
by [General] Rankovic’s [police] 
janissaries . . . Nova Borba knows 
history; Nova Borba knows that such 
methods of hushing the press always 
end in the collapse of the police.” 


S a message beamed from one 
Communist dictatorship to the 
radio listeners of another Communist 
dictatorship, that last sentence is a 
propaganda gem of purest ray. And of 
course so long as this internecine prop- 
aganda war continues, there is no con- 
cealing the fact of a serious Soviet 
weak spot behind its Iron Curtain. 
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Give something ‘alive 


On the movie screen at home, all the animation and life of the family’s * 
most important days. Intimate, personal movies in glorious full 
color or black-and-white. That’s what you're really giving with a = 
Cine-Kodak camera or Kodascope projector! See your Kodak dealer. 


Give Movies — The Cine-Kodak Way 


Cine-Kodak Eight-25 Camera 
—So easy to use, it makes Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 
marvelous movies from the Camera —To load, just 
start, indoors and out. And slip in a film magazine 
so economical! The Eight-25 ... you're ready to 
takes film in inexpensive shoot! With f/1.9 
8mm. rolls... costs only $61.50, Lumenized lens and 
plus tax. dozens of movie- 
bettering features, 
$140, plus tax. Kodascope Eight-33 
F _ Projector—A fine movie 
projector at “everybody’s 
price.” With f/2.0 Lumen- 
ized lens and 500-watt 
lamp, only $85. 


Kodascope Eight-90A 
Projector — Superb optics 

for bigger, brighter 8mm. 
screenings .. . large reels for 
longer shows. With case, $185. 
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Cine-Kodak Magazine 16 

Camera—All the advantages 

of the Magazine 8, above—plus 

larger-size movies suitable for 

auditorium as well as home 

projection. $160, plus tax. 
Kodascope Sixteen-10 Kodascope Sixteen-20 
Projector —A wide lens-lamp Projector —The same lens- 
choice lets you “tailor” screen —_ lamp versatility as Sixteen-10 

(Prices on this page are subject t - size and illumination to plus luxury operation under 

to change without notice.) audience size. With f/1.6lens push-button control. 

and 750-watt lamp, $147.50. With case, $245. 


Kodak” is a trade-mark EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Hudson Custom Commodore Sedan pictured in the luxuriously modern Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


the modern design for 49 


new Hudson 





Illustrated above—Interior, Hudson Commodore 
Club. Coupe, typical of the roomy, luxurious 
interiors in al! New Hudsons. 


TRY AUTOMATIC GEAR SHIFTING in forward 
speeds as provided by Hudson’s Drive-Master 
transmission—by far the easiest of all ways to 
drive. You can accelerate as long and as fast 
as you like in pick-up gear, then lift your toe 
momentarily, and you're in high. The shift into 
high comes only when you are ready! Button 
control on the instrument panel provides in- 
stant change to conventional driving if ever 

* desired. Drive-Master transmission is optional 
on all New Hudsons at small extra cost. 
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HUDSON FLOORS are recessed down within 
the frame (shown in red above), full-height seats 
are lowered, so you get more than ample head room 
in this car with the new, lower center of gravity. 


YOU RIDE DOWN within a base frame (shown 
in red above), and rear seats are positioned 
ahead of the rear wheels so that full body 
width becomes available for wonderfully 
roomy seats—four inches wider than the car is 
high. Box-section steel girders encircle and pro- 
tect the passenger compartment. 





You can see and drive it today—the new Hudson 
with the “step-down” design that is years ahead 
of the parade—the design that provides stream- 
lined beauty, roominess, comfort, riding qualities 
and safety available in no other type of auto- 
mobile! 


NLY once in a blue moon does a car step so 
far out ahead that it is a protected invest- 
ment in motor-car value. You are invited to see 
just such a car—the New Hudson with “The 
modern design for ’49”—and for years to come! 


Here is truly streamlined beauty—a stunning 
combination of free-flowing, low-built lines that 
develop naturally out of a recessed floor which 
is the key to a basically new and exclusive 
design principle.* The New Hudson is the only 
car you step down into. 


The development of a “step-down” zone in an 
exclusive, all steel Monobilt body-and-framet 
permits Hudson to build the lowest car on the 
highway—only five feet from ground to top— 
while maintaining more interior head room 
than in any mass-produced car built today! 


But no amount of just looking at this gorgeous 


*This new design principle is fully explained in an 
illustrated booklet available without charge at the 
nearest Hudson dealer's. 


+ Trade-mark and patents pending. 


Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all- d 
new Super-Six or 128 h.p, masterful Super-Eight engine. Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich body , 
colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 


THE ONLY CAR YOUW STEP 


a 








streamlined beauty—as inviting as it is—can 
equal the thrill of a Hudson ride! 

Hudson has a hug-the-road way of going on 
every conceivable kind of highway. Once you 
see how this car takes even the sharpest curves, 
it will just naturally spoil you for any other 
type of automobile! 


This remarkable ride is largely due to the fact 
that the New Hudson provides the lowest 
center of gravity in any American stock car— 
yet road clearance is ample! It is a widely 
recognized fact that the lower to the ground a 
car can be built, the more stability it will have 
and the safer it will be. 

You sense a delightful conformity to the road 
the minute you begin to ride, and this stability, 
plus the protection of riding encircled by a 
sturdy box-section steel frame, gives you a 
grand feeling of safe well-being. This feeling is 
further enhanced by the ease with which this 
car is operated, and the restful quiet with 
which Hudson glides along—thanks to the 
superb sound control engineered into this 
advanced automobile! 


We cordially invite you to investigate and drive 
the car with “The modern design for 49”. The 
nearest Hudson dealer will make it possible for 
you to discover for yourself the many advan- 
tages of Hudson’s fabulous “‘step-down”’ design. 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 14. 
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— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


PERU: 
Danger Underground 


Three men played leading roles in the 
Peruvian revolution of Oct. 27-30: The 
middle-of-the-road President José Luis 
Bustamante, the left-wing Aprista leader 
Victor Ral Haya de la Torre, and Gen. 
Manuel Odria, right-wing revolutionary 
chieftain who is now President of Peru. 

Squeezed out between the right and 
the left, Bustamante is an exile in Ar- 
gentina. The Peruvian situation has re- 
solved itself into a duel between Haya 
and Odria. 

The Apristas are outlawed, and Haya 
is back where his martyr complex makes 
him happiest and most at home: in hiding 
in Lima. Last week he gave a NEWSWEEK 
correspondent his first interview since he 
became a fugitive. 

His themes were constitutionality and 
the struggle for democracy, coupled with 
repetitious abuse of Bustamante, whom 
he called inept and a shyster lawyer. In 
striking contrast he had nothing to say 
against Odria. Some Peruvians put an 
ominous interpretation on this. They 
think it lends color to the rumor that the 
Apristas plan to assassinate the new 
President. Past experience has taught the 
leftists that it is a mistake to threaten a 
prospective victim. 

The New Order: Odria’s reinforced 
police, on the other hand, are determined 
to arrest and exile or imprison Haya. 
The correspondent 
cables this impres- 
sion of the new 
President: 

“Odria has a 
weatherworn face, 
a quick eye, and a 
steady gaze. His 
bearing is sure but 
unostentatious. He 
is unquestionably 
a man of high 
principles and a 
gentleman, Watch- 
ing him closely as we sat in stiff-backed 
chairs in his study, I concluded that he 
Was not a saint to whom embroidery of 
the truth would be impossible, but that 
sort of very honest man to whom any lie 
would come hard and be easily de- 
tected.” 

Odria spoke of Bustamante in much 
milder terms than did Haya. Bustamante, 
he thought, had been too lenient toward 
the Apristas. This was the excuse on 
which he broke with the President.’ In 
tle measures he took against the Apristas, 
Bustamante was doing the right thing, 
Odria believed, but doing it the hard 
way and only half way. So Odria organ- 
ized the army, took over the government, 
and .set as his internal policy the elim- 
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Haya: Hiding 
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Odria: On Haya’s trail 


ination of Aprismo and Communism. 
In the economic field the new President 
plans to increase production of food and 


to facilitate the marketing abroad of 


Peruvian money crops—cotton, sugar, and 
minerals. He will work for the gradual 
elimination of complex exchange controls. 
These, he thinks, encourage inflation. He 
will welcome foreign capital and tech- 
nicians and give them adequate guaran- 
tees. His political program is still obscure. 
Odria has said that he would remain in 
power only long enough “to call an elec- 
tion and install a truly democratic gov- 
ernment.” But he added that “party 
politics poison the hearts of the people 
and sicken their minds.” 


CHILE: 


Conspiracy on the Right . 


Chilean congressmen had the Commu- 
nists in mind when they passed the dras- 
tic Law in Defense of Democracy which 
became effective on Sept. 3. But it’s 
proving just as useful against right-wing 
troublemakers. 

The process of sweeping the Reds out 
of Chilean politics and labor was: well 
under way by the end of October. Sud- 
denly, on Oct. 31, the government an- 
nounced that it had arrested ex-President 
Gen. Carlos Ibafiez and the former com- 
mander of the air force, Gen. Ramon 
Vergara. On Nov. 4 the two generals, 
eleven other army officers, and three non- 
commissioned officers of the air force were 
indicted on charges of conspiracy to over- 
throw the government. They will be tried 
by court martial under the Law for the 
Defense of Democracy. 

Sefier lIren: Swarthy, handsome 
Ibafiez, now 71 years old, has been a 
stormy figure in Chilean politics for al- 
most 30 years. Chileans called him the 


Iron Man when he and a small clique of 
army Officers ruled the country from 1927 
to 1931. Then a popular revolution over- 
threw him, and he barely escaped across 
the Argentine border on a mule, while 
Chilean mobs yelled for his blood. The 
next year he was back again, proclaiming 
his support of the new regime. Four days 
after he arrived he launched a coup 
d'état. It failed, and he was quietly 
pushed back over the border. 

From then until 1942 he was in and 
out of the country, in and out of unsuc- 
cessful plots and uprisings, and twice a 
legitimate candidate for President. Both 
times his candidacy was, supported by 
Nazi-Fascist elements in Chile. Since his 
defeat by Juan Antonio Rios in 1942 he 
has been quiet. Now the government 
charges he is up to his old intrigues again. 

Details of the alleged plot were not 
officially revealed. President Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla declared in an interview 
that when the extreme right sees the 
Communists making capital of economic 
troubles such ‘as inflation and high living 
costs, it inevitably acts according to its 
traditions. “In fear and in reaction,” he 
said, “it instinctively turns to the one 
force it has always regarded as supreme— 
the army.” 

The Blame: In the absence of official 
details, Santiago newspapers and _ the 
Chilean Socialists contributed an unoffi- 
cial version of the conspiracy. After their 
editors had an off-the-record talk with the 
President, the papers charged unani- 
mously that foreign money and influence, 
source unidentified, had been behind it. 

On Nov. 7 the central committee of 
the Socialist Party came right out and 
named names. “It is evident,” it said, 
“that an antidemocratic campaign is being 
waged in the continent, designed to es- 
tablish military dictatorships of an indis- 
putab!e Fascist tint. Also, that the assault 
consummated in l’«ru against the consti- 
tuted government and attempts of the 
same order to overthrow constitutional 
government in Bolivia, as well as the 
seditious movement in Chile, are exam- 
ples and expressions of a Fascist policy, 
perfectly coordinated and oriented, it 
appears, by elements close to the regime 
that rules in Argentina, which tends to 
destroy democracy in America.” 

The Argentine ambassador protested, 
and Ibdfiez proclaimed that those who 
“try to give an international character to 
an affair which is purely our own . . 
are not right in the head.” But conserva- 
tive El Mercurio, the 121-year-old dean 
of Chilean newspapers, agreed that there 
was a connection between recent military 
uprisings in Paraguay, Bolivia, and Peru, 
and the Chilean affair. 

Arrests were still being made as the 
week ended. The bag then included four 
high army officers in active service, four- 
teen active noncommissioned officers, two 
retired generals, and six civilians. 
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Sir John Schenley, Amer- 
ica’s richest whiskey, is 
always available in the 
familiar round bottle. 


the yully 








fel _..the most talked about 


whiskey gift of the year 


/ Ae folhr Solonlyy Bes ae the 


‘PERSONALIZED BOTTLE 


You who have enjoyed Sir John Schenley, 
America’s richest whiskey, know why it ‘has 
become so sensationally successful. In high- 
balls or mixed drinks, its smooth, robust 
flavor calls forth only the highest of praise. 

Imagine, then, how much more flattered 
any man will be to receive this “gift of the 
year’... magnificent Sir John Schenley in 
a handsome square decanter, personalized 


with his golden initials... and beautifully 


packaged in a de luxe gift carton. Here is a 


gift you can give with genuine pride, because 
it will be received with deep pleasure. Take 
your “special” gift list to your liquor dealer. 


_ But do it today—his supply is limited. _ 


A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey. 





America’s Richest « Lomalocl Whiskes f 86 Proof. 62%4% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1948 Schen 











Cautious: Raut OcHoa—“Roviro” to 
Spanish aficionados—who has made over 
a million dollars in Spain and Latin 
America with his famous foot- and cape- 
work in liquidating bulls, admitted to 
New York reporters that he is not en- 
tirely fearless. “I don’t like to see a 
funeral or a man with one eye,” he 
said, gesticulating energetically. “But 
fear el toro? If I did I'd never go near 
him . . . I feel much love for el toro.” 


Explanation: SEN. J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, the Democrat who proposed in 
1946 after the Republicans captured 
. Congress» that Harry S. Truman resign 
from the Presidency, belatedly excused 
himself. “I intended no personal criti- 
cism,” said the Arkansan. “I still believe 
our government is defective when one 
party holds the Presidency and another 
controls the Senate or House.” 


Tess: Speaking before a father-and-son 
banquet at the Edwards Congregational 
Church in Northampton, Mass., pitcher 
Jor CoLEMAN of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics was asked whether anyone had ever 
made an unassisted triple play in a World 
Series, As he admitted he was stumped, 
someone in the audience pitched him 
the answer. “Yes, Bill Wambsganss, 
Cleveland infielder, in the 1920 series.” 
The expert: Mrs. CaLvin Coo.ipceE. 


Monicker: In Hamburg, A.ois HITLER, 
half-brother of the dead German dictator, 
changed his name to Hans Iller. His real 
name, he said, was “inconvenient and 
embarrassing.” 


Launched: Mrs. GEORGE S. PATTON, 
widow of “Old Blood and Guts” who com- 
manded the Third Army in its historic 
dash across Europe, christened the new 
speedy M-46 Patton tank, named after 
her husband, by breaking a bottle of 
champagne on its nose in Armistice Day 
ceremonies at the Detroit arsenal. 


IN PASSING 





Dianne Marie Kallio: Daddy could still teach her a few tricks 


Miss Museles: DIANNE MARIE KALLIO, 
3, of Washington, D. C., began training 
to take over the title of the district’s 
weight-lifting champion by executing a 
“wrestler’s bridge” with a 25-pound 
weight. Present titleholder: her father, 
Keith Kallio, an Army Department 
worker. 


Faith: Accosted by a pistol-toting young 
man who demanded money, Mrs. ORETTA 
Huck of Denver, Colo., turned away 
robbery with a soft answer. “The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want,” she 
quoted, “OK, ma’am,” the youthful hold- 
up man answered. “I guess you're right.” 
And he walked away. 


Missing: ELIZABETH BENTLEY, self-con- 
fessed courier for a Communist spy ring 
whose sensational story before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee set off 
a series of espionage hearings, was her- 
self a mystery. Sued for libel after she had 
repeated her charges on a_ television 
broadcast against William Remington, 
suspended Commerce Department off- 
cial, Miss Bentley was nowhere to be 
found. 


Mrs. George S. Patton: The Patton tank got a striking send-off 
Newsweek, November 22, 1948 


Disclaimer: Shocked that “my old friend 
George Bernard Shaw is reported to have 
said that my books have made converts to 
Communism,” Upron SIncLAIR, muck- 
raker and novelist, hastily drew a dis- 
tinction, “For 45 years I have been advo- 
cating socialism to be achieved by the 
democratic process of government by free 
elections,” he wired a New York paper 
which had published the Shaw statement. 


Touch-Up: Without controversy, the 
White House balcony which Harry S. 
TRUMAN built will be added to the en- 
graving for the new $20 bill. Also slated 
for wider currency on the bill: a couple 
of chimneys that have been added since 
the 1929 engraving, and more shrubbery. 


Teehnelegy: A former war plant was 
tooling up for a new juvenile weapon: a 
250-shot, swallowproof pea shooter invent- 
ed by VERNON C. HELBERG of Chicago. 


Bad Neighbor: The first official act of 
Dr. ALEJANDRO Hurtapo, the first con- 
servative mayor of Granada, Nicaragua, 
in twenty years, was his last: the removal 
from the city hall of a painting of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, presented by the nation’s 
strong man, GEN. ANASTASIO SOMOZA. 
Branding Hurtado’s act as an offense 
against the United States, Somoza had 
him fired immediately. 


Skinned: It took the concessionaire at 
the University of San Francisco vs. Loyola 
game in Los Angeles last Friday a little 
while to discover why his large stock of 
frankfurters wasn’t moving at all. Both 
are Catholic colleges. 


Employed: Banned from Hollywood 
studios after he was cited for contempt 
of Congress for refusing to tell the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
whether he was a Communist, Epwarp 
Dmytryk was at work in England di- 
recting “Obsession,” a detective film. “I 
like England and the way they’ve treated 
me,” he said. 
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Stamping Out VD 


For once, all bars against venereal- 
disease publicity were down. Electric 
signs on New York’s Times Square bla- 
zoned the message “Fight VD.” Thou- 
sands of big-sheet warnings were dis- 
played in subways, buses, trolleys, ferry 
lines, and suburban trains. Radio stations 
lifted the curtain of prudery to feature a 
variety of VD prevention programs, 
among them a play called “The Lips of a 
Strange Woman.” 

Several million copies of the pamphlet 
“What You Should Know About Vene- 
real Diseases” were distributed in bars, 
hotels, libraries, banks, barber and beau- 
ty shops, chain grocery stores, and em- 
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clinics were given free arsenicals and 
bismuth. 

As part of the city’s wide drive, pri- 
vate doctors were urged to give blood 
tests to every new patient. By their diag- 
nostic efforts, Dr. Theodore Rosenthal, 
director of New York City Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene declared, doctors would 
take “a key position in the campaign.” 


Surgery for Palsy 


The 46-year-old member of the faculty 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
had shaking palsy (paralysis agitans). 
For five years he had been unable to 
walk without help. His speech was faint 
and indistinct. Both arms and _ legs 
showed severe tremors. His muscles were 
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Even Broadway’s white lights joined the VD campaign 


ployment agencies and by insurance-com- 
pany agents and visiting nurses. (A few 
large organizations, such as the New 
York Telephone Co. and the A & P, re- 
fused. ) 

This program launched last week by 
the New York City Health Department, 
aided by the State and Federal Public 
Health Services, marked the start of an 
intensive one-month campaign to uncov- 
er and bring under treatment an estimat- 
ed 250,000 hidden cases of gonorrhea 
and syphilis in New York. (Last year, 
50,242 VD cases were reported in the 
city. ) 

As part of the campaign, some eighteen 
public-health clinics, listed in local news- 
papers, were opened for free examination 
and treatment. Forty-five billion units 
of penicillin—sure cure for gonorrhea and 
early syphilis—were available without 
charge to doctors and hospital out-patient 
departments. In addition, doctors and 
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so rigid that gradually all movements 
were slowed down. 

This mysterious disease, also called 
Parkinson’s disease after a London doc- 
tor, James Parkinson, who first described 
it in 1817, can be traced to changes in 
the tissues of the nervous system, par- 
ticularly those at the base of the brain. 

Up to now the only treatments have 
been drugs, such as belladonna, to con- 
trol rigidity of muscles, and surgery to 
postpone complete paralysis. But last 
week Dr. Judah Ebin of Beth Israel 
Hospital, New York, described a new 
operation, which in the case of the Car- 
negie Institute professor and ten other 
victims of shaking palsy has had better 
results than any other technique yet tried 
on this disease. 

The operation, a two-stage affair when 
both left and right sides are involved, 
consists of disconnecting both the lateral 
and ventral pyramidal tracts on either 





side of the cervical cord just below the 
base of the brain. The nerve fibers in the 
pyramidal tract control muscle move- 
ments. In Dr. Ehbin’s operation the 
nerve pathways in this tract are inter- 
rupted, and the involuntary motor im- 
pulses of shaking palsy are controlled. 

Three months after the first operation 
the Carnegie .professor had lost his 
tremor and rigidity and was able to take 
approximately 30 steps without help. 
Ten months after the first and four 
months after the second operation, he 
was able to move arms and legs freely 
and smoothly and to- walk well, even 
climb stairs, with assistance. 


Washing Away Decay 


The chief cause of tooth decay is the 
dissolving of enamel by the acids pro- 
duced when carbohydrate food debris fer- 
ments on the teeth’s surface. The practical 
method for preventing tooth decay is the 
use after eating, of a mouth wash that 
cleans the teeth and penetrates between 
them where food particles may be lodged, 
prevents the forming of decay-producing 


_acids in carbohydrate food particles, and 


neutralizes acids that may be formed. 

Last week in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, Dr. David J. 
Goodfriend of Philadelphia announced a 
mouth wash which has reduced tooth de- 
cay On an average of 75 per cent in a 
group of 186 patients especially suscepti- 
ble to this trouble. 

The formula is: 40 grams of sodium 
alkyl aryl sulfonate, a synthetic deter- 
gent; 80 grams of carbamide or urea; 
one-eighth of an ounce of flavoring, and’ 
one grain of color to one gallon of pure 
water, 

For home use, Dr, Goodfriend recom- 
mends that a mouthful of this wash be 
swished around and between the teeth 
for one minute after eating and after 
toothbrushing. - 

In addition to preventing decay, the 
solution also stops bleeding after tooth 
extraction, Goodfriend said. 


Charting Heads 


Is your baby’s head too large? Too 
small? 

In most cases what ‘seems to be an unu- 
sually large or small head may be nothing 
more than inherited conformation, But 
in a few children a small head may mean 
retarded mentality, or an overlarge head 
may indicate increased cerebral fluid or 
dangerous atrophy of the brain. 

In the past it has not been easy for 
the doctor to measure head sizes because 
reliable data on head growths are-hidden 
in complex tables that are difficult to in- 
terpret. Last week two University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School pediatricians, 
Henry K. Silver and William C. Deamer, 
described a simple new chart by which 
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Captain R. T. FRENc, 
one of the competent force 
of 992 pilots flying 
United Mainliners. 


What makes a Mainliner tick ? 


“Add together all the flying United pilots 
have done, and you have hundreds of 
millions of miles: of experience, over the 
nation’s first airline. 

“But we pilots are not the only ones 
who make a Mainliner tick. You should 
see the hundreds of skilled mechanics who 
keep our Mainliners in top-flight condi- 
tion. United always goes one step farther 
in extra care in maintaining its airplanes— 
spends millions in aircraft refinements. 

“You should meet the engineers, who 
put the best equipment that can be had 
in United Mainliners. You should talk to 


the dispatchers, meteorologists, the radio 
operators who keep in touch with us the 
whole time we’re aloft. You should know 
the rest of the experienced ground person- 
nel who contribute so much to operating 
your Mainliner from each airport. 

“Tt’s the whole team that makes a Main- 
liner tick. They’re experts, every one... 
the best in the business. We know. United 
won’t have anything less than the best— 
on the ground or in the air.” 


For reservations, call United or an authorized travel agent 


the Main Line Airway takes you nearly everywhere 








If 


this Pompeian arch 


were made of 


CARBOLOY * 


it might look 
like this today 


An arch entirely made of. Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide? Hardly— 


But such an arch could have stood 


intact against time’s ravages. 


For Carboloy’s resistance to stresses, 
heat, corrosion, pressures, shock, and 
wear give it unlimited value in every 
industry—and will probably help your 


business, too! 


Look at these applications: see what 
this hardest metal made by man has 


done for others—and could do for you! 





Metal-cutting tools and blanks of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide can be had in over 600 
standard stock items, or shaped to order. Man- 
ufacturers benefit from cost savings, increased 
production, better finishes, and fewer operations. 
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Sheet-metal products manufacturers find Car- 
boloy dies last longer, mean less burr, fewer 
rejects, greater output. This punch-and-die set 
gives up to forty times the service of steel 
dies between grinds, 





Carboloy wear-resistant parts have reduced 
costs for many manufacturers. This Carboloy 
cigarette ledger-guide has outlasted former 
steel guides twelve times already—and still 
shows no signs of wear. 


Where can Carboloy help you? 


Here’s a sure way to find out: Call 
in a Carboloy engineer. Let him, with 
your engineers, work out a full, com- 
prehensive plan of carbide application 
and control throughout your plant. 
Lower costs, higher production, and a 
better product are sure to result! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
1177 E. 8 MILE ROAD, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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any doctor can compare head sizes in a 
child up to 2 years with that of the av- 
erage baby. 

It shows, for instance, that boys have 
larger heads than girls at all ages. At 
birth, the head size for girls ranges from 
12.75 to 14 inches, while for boys the 
range is 13 to 14.25 inches. At 2 years, 
the normal for girls is 18.25 to 19.50, 
and for boys from 18.75 to 20 inches. 

Of all normal children, 20 per cent 
will have head sizes which fall on either 
side of these sizes, the doctors pointed 
out. But in abnormal cases, a few meas- 
urements with the chart over a period 
of time may indicate the seriousness of 
the condition before abnormal shape, loss 
of vision, or retardation of mental growth 
has occurred. 


Cancer Virus? 


Ever since 1935, when Dr. John Bitt- 
ner of the University of Minnesota iden- 
tified a virus-like milk factor. by which cer- 
tain strains of mother mice transmit breast 
cancer to their young, the virus theory of 
cancer origin has held the fascinated in- 
terest of cancer researchers. 

Last week in New York at the annual 
meeting of the American Cancer Society, 
a Japanese scientist, Dr. Ryojun Kino- 
shita, president of Osaka University, read 
a paper which again raised this question. 
Kinoshita had discovered “a new kind of 
malignant growth” which did not occur 
spontaneously, but which could be in- 
duced in mice by injecting abdominal 
fluid from a cancerous animal. While 
Kinoshita modestly disclaimed any belief 
that this was another proof of cancer’s 
virus origin, American doctors thought 
otherwise. Dr. Bittner, one of the listening 
group, said the Japanese researcher’s de- 
scription of the new agent “meets the 
classic definition of a virus” in that it is 
filterable and can grow in a living cell. 

The new cancer-producing substance 
was discovered accidentally during the 
war when a Nagasaki research scientist 
injected potassium arsenite into a labora- 
tory rat which already had been treated 
with an azo compound (ortho-amino- 
azotoluene ), known to cause liver cancer. 

The rat was sent to Dr. Kinoshita, who 
soon saw that it was developing a con- 
nective-tissue cancer totally unlike all ani- 
mal tumors so far known. In the affected 
rat’s abdomen was a milky fluid contain- 
ing malignant cells in a suspended state. 
In a long.series of tests, Kinoshita then 
demonstrated that highly potent tumors— 
“awesome in size and number’—could 
be developed in other rats within a week 
after receiving injections of this fluid. 

Intensive work must be done before 
the real value of the new agent can be 
reported. Experiments with possible im- 
munization techniques against the can- 
cer substances are still in a preliminary 
stage. 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 
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Taxicab operators have to know auto- 
mobiles. They select cars that can take 
it—in all kinds of weather, on all 
kinds of streets — often on a 24-hour- 
a-day schedule. They insist that their 
taxicabs be safe, smooth-riding, easy 
to handle, economical to maintain and 
— above all — dependable. 


That’s why taxicab operators — 
throughout the country — today use far 
more Plymouths than any other make 
of car. In fact, more than half of all 
standard-built cars registered as taxi- 
cabs are Plymouths! Isn’t this proof 
that Plymouth is the best car for you? 


The answer makes it a great car for YOU, too! 


_ Look what you get with Plymouth 
— as standard equipment, at no extra 
cost. You get bigger, fatter Super- 
Cushion Tires on new, wider Safety- 
Rim Wheels. You get easy-to-operate, 
powerful Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes 
. .. smoother performance with Float- 
ing Power Engine Mountings .. . long 
117” Wheelbase—longest in the lowest- 
priced field. 


For slight extra cost —in Special 
De Luxe models — you get buoyant, 
restful Airfoam Seat Cushions — the 
latest feature added to the famous 


Plymouth Air Pillow Ride. Only 


Why do you see so many 
LYMOUTH taxicabs ? 































Plymouth has this ride — or anything 
like it — in the lowest-priced field! 


Take a tip from the taxicab opera- 
tors— who know from wide experi: 
ence and accurate records — there’s 4 
lot of difference in low-priced cars, and 
Plymouth makes the difference. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 
CARS . . . GOOD SERVICE 
KEEPS THEM GREAT. 
Your nearby Plymouth 
dealer will provide the serv- 
ice and factory-engineered 
parts to keep your present 
car in good condition while you're waiting for 
your new Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION © Detroit 81, Michigan 


















MEW carpuretor 
KAYWOODIE 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


... for the man with a 
sensitive tongue 
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Before we start to cuta 
Kaywoodie Pipe, Nature has 
been at work 40 to 250 

s years forming the briar 
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Cool air is drawn into pipe 
through Carburetor 


As you smoke this pipe, its Carburetor- 
Action keeps the bow] dry so that there 
is no “wet heel” at bottom. The Carbu- 
retor-Action improves the flavor of your 
tobacco. It is a very mild smoke, very 
welcome to those who are switching to 
a pipe for the first time, and to anyone 
who likes an extra-mild, cool pipe. 
Available in various shapes. 


Identify by Cloverleaf ®@. Kaywoodie 
Company, New York and “es Sa 630 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20. Pipes of qual- 
ity since 1851. 





























Thermometer of the Ages 


In 1868, perhaps recalling Shake- 
speare’s line about “sermons in stones,” 
Thomas Huxley delivered his famous 
lecture “On a Piece of Chalk.” In this 
classic of exposition, now preserved in 
anthologies, the 
biologist wove a 
good deal of nine- 
teenth-century sci- 
ence into a simple 
narrative. He de- 
scribed how tiny 
marine creatures 
had deposited the 
minerals of sea 
water in their 
shells; how the 
shells fell to the 
bottom of the ocean, 
to be buried under 
other sediments; 
how geologic upheavals raised the bottom 
into mountains, only to be worn down 
again by erosion; and how finally the 
exposed chalk layers formed the white 
cliffs of Dover, 

Had Huxley lived into the atomic age, 
he could have added a dramatic post- 
script. He could have told how the chalk 
had been employed by the scientists of 
1948 as a fossil thermometer, indicating 
how warm or cold the waters of the 
ocean were millions of years ago. 

This remarkable feat of retroactive 
temperature-taking was performed by a 
group at the University of Chicago’s In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies, headed by 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, who reported it last 
week before the annual meeting of Amer- 
ica’s geologists and paleontologists in 
New York. It seemed an odd place to 
find the chemist who received the 1934 
Nobel Prize for the discovery of heavy 
hydrogen and who more recently guided 
an important phase of the atom-bomb 
project. But there was one thing in com- 
mon to Urey’s successes with hydrogen, 
uranium, and the ancient deposits of 
chalk. It was his amazing skill in the 
separation of isotopes—two or more forms 
of an element which are nearly, but not 
quite, alike. 

The Oyster Speaks: Both chalk and 
water contain oxygen, but the ordinary 
oxygen of atomic weight 16 is mixed 
with a tiny amount of the heavier oxy- 
gen 18. In chalk, this heavier isotope is 
very slightly concentrated as compared 
with the water from which it was formed. 
Not only did Urey measure this degree 
of enrichment, but he showed that it 
varies with the temperature of the water 
in which the shell-dwelling animal lives. 
Drawing upon his experience in separat- 
ing light and heavy uranium isotopes at 
Oak Ridge, Urey. measured to an ac- 
curacy of 1 part in 6,000 the ratio of 
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light and heavy oxygen in the shells of. 
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modern shellfish and those of oysters, 
belemnites, and brachiopods found in 
England’s cretaceous chalk deposits. 
The result was “a thermometer of great 
durability, which may have been buried 
in the rocks for hundreds of millions of 
years after recording the temperature of 
some past geological epoch.” 

Results from the Dover chalk sam- 
plings showed that 60,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 years ago the ocean’s tempera- 
ture around the British Isles varied be- 
tween 62 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
about that of tropical waters of today. 
This was the first time, except by judg- 
ing from the kind of animals that were 
able to survive, that science could learn 
how warm the earth was before the ice 
ages. Now the students of geology and 
evolution will be able to check their 
guesses against a definite record, all be- 
cause an atomic scientist found a new 
way of decoding a hitherto unread ser- 
mon in the stones. 


Rotochute 


It is easier to accelerate a rocket to 
supersonic speed than to slow down all 
or part of it so that the cargo of instru- 
ments can be recovered without damage. 
One solution, anounced this week by the 
General Electric Co., is a “rotochute,” a 
cylinder with hinged propeller blades, 
which can carry up to 30 pounds of in- 
struments. 

When the rocket reaches the peak of 
its flight, the rotochute is expelled. As it 





The Rotochute lands instruments 
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Light or dark 


Some men like white meat, some pre- 
fer dark, and there are some people 
who don’t care for turkey at all! 


Similarly, no single whiskey tastes 
best to everyone. That’s why you 
alone can decide if the very delight- 
ful difference in Hunter’s flavor will 





necessarily make it your favorite. 

Because your own taste—not our 
claims—should determine your choice, 
we simply suggest you try Hunter. 
For thousands of men who have tried 
Hunter once have liked it instantly 
. .. and today prefer it to all others. 
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HUNTER 


SINCE®1860 





HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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SD ECAUSE CadilJac has so long since occupied a place 


entirely apart from other motor cars, the announce- 
ment of a new Cadillac has become a significant auto- 
motive event. * * * But no Cadillac announcement 
has ever been as significant as the one which appears 
on these pages. For, this year, Cadillac presents its 
creative masterpiece—a wholly new V-type eight- 
cylinder engine—which is, beyond all doubt, the highest 
development yet attained in automotive power plants. 
* * Drawing on the experience gained in thirty- 
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five years of pioneering with V-type power, Cadillac 
has produced a sensational engine—one eminently_be 
fitting the world’s foremost producer of fine moto 

* * * This great power plant has been twelve 

in the building—for basic development work started 
1936. It has many unusual qualities which set it apart 
from all other creations of its kind. It provides an amaz- 
ing increase in power—yet affords an increase in gasoline 
economy of approximately twenty per cent. And the mat 
ner of its performance actually challenges the imagin 
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CREATIVE MASTERPIECE... . 


tion. It is liquid smooth; it is quick and eager beyond 
all experience; yet the power application is so effortless 
the driver is scarcely aware of the engine’s existence. 
car seems almost to move by automatic propulsion. 


** Even experienced Cadillac owners must put aside 
all previous conceptions of performance when they drive 
the 1949 Cadillac, with this amazing new engine. It is a 
revelation— from silken start to silken stop. * * * There 
are, of course, many other advancements in the new 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 


—.. for the Worlds Finest Car ! 


White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost 


Cadillac in addition to its history-making engine. There 
is new beauty in the front ensemble; there is a newly- 
designed, more attractive instrument panel, with all 
driving controls at your finger tips; and throughout 
the chassis and body will be found those character- 
istic refinements which result from Cadillac’s unceasing 
search for perfection. * * * But the big Cadillac story, 
for 1949, is performance. It is not only the world’s new 
standard—it is beyond the world’s current conception. 
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New Zenith 


“Chippendale”: Luxurious 
console radio-phonograph in 
rich mahogany veneers. Auto- 


matic push-button tuning. 

12-inch Concert Grand 

Speaker. Cobra Tone Arm. 
Silent-Speed Intermix Record Changer. Storage 
space for 100 records. Genuine Zenith-Armstrong 
FM. Standard Broadcast. International Short 
Wave. Radiorgan Tone Control. Wavemagnet. 


New Zenith “Triumph” FM-AM Radio: 
Most sensational FM-AM value ever 
known in radio. Genuine Zenith-Armstrong 
static-free FM, plus famous Zenith long- 
range AM. Wavemagnet. Swirl walnut 
plastic cabinet. (Or white plastic at 
slightly higher price.) Plays on AC or DC, 


*® 
COPR. 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


Yes, only a Zenith* can give your family 
these most-wanted features that add so much 
to the pleasure of listening, for years without 
end. They are features you will not find in any 
other radio in the world—at any price! See and 
hear them, in a thrilling demonstration that 
makes shopping a delightful adventure. Please 
remember that Zeniths go fast—they’re Amer- 
ica’s Number One Choice for Christmas giving. 
So visit your Zenith dealer at once—and reserve 
the model of your choice. 


Only Zenith gives you The COBRA* TONE 
ARM: Amazing new way to play records! The 
Cobra reveals tone beauty never heard trom 
records before! Keeps records sounding like 
new for over 2,000 plays! 


‘Only Zenith gives you genuine ZENITH- 


ARMSTRONG FM: Combines the genuine Arm- 
strong FM circuits with Zenith’s patented 
“power-line” antenna. Just plug in and play! 
Enjoy glorious new fidelity —static-free — with 
quality and sharp tuning not possible with 
imitation FM sets! 


Plus: Radiorgan* Tone Control—makes you 
master of 64 different tone blendings and 
shadings; Wavemagnet* —the most efficicrt 
built-in aerial ever known; DialSpeaker— in 
portables and table models, combines dial and 
speaker into one unit, permits larger speaker 
than in any other sets of same size; Consoltone* 
—exclusive Zenith circuit that gives table size 
radios the big, rich tone usually found only in 
large consoles. 


New “Zenette’’* . . . exquisite, tiny 3-way personal radio 

with powerful volume, rich tone. Plays on self-contained battery 
and AC or DC current. Raise lid—set turns on. Close lid— 

set turns off. Built-in Wavemagnet. Weighs 


only 54 pounds. Makes 
smart table model, too. 
Maroon, black, or white 
plastic case. 


Your choice of 22 stunning new Zenith 
models—console combinations, table model 
combinations, chairside combinations, 
table model radios, portable radios. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S 


FINEST HEARING AIDS 
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falls into denser air, the vanes spread 
out and revolve. The result is a braking 
action which brings the rotochute from 
an initial speed of as high as 1,000 miles 
an hour down to a gentle 27-mile-per- 
hour landing. 


Magnetic Light 


Every high-school student has seen or 
done the experiment with the magnet 
and the iron filings: Place a piece of card- 
board over a magnet, sprinkle iron filings, 
and tap lightly; the powder will regiment 
itself into the lines of force of the mag- 
netic field. 

Last week a new means of revealing 


the otherwise invisible lines of magnetic > 





- A tube detects magnetic lines of force 


force was displayed at New York Uni- 
versity. It employs a large electronic tube 
of the mercury-vapor type, developed by 
Prof. Samuel G. Lutz and a young grad- 
uate student, S. J. Tetenbaum. When lit, 
the tube develops a ball-shaped_ bluish 
glow. When a magnet is brought nearby, 
the glow changes into a group of bright 
blue lines. The lines are formed by slow- 
moving electrons, traveling in tight spirals 
to give a visible picture of the magnetic 
force. Advantage: Whereas the iron-filing 
experiment only shows a cross section of 
the magnetic field, the Lutz tube exhibits 
it directly in all three dimensions. 


Laughing Gas Upstairs 


Dr. Arthur Adel, professor of physics 
and mathematics at Arizona State Col- 
lege, was a proud man last week. From 
the Solar Physics Observatory at Cam- 
bridge, England, came confirmation of a 
discovery: that Adel made at the Flag- 
staff, Ariz., observatory a decade ago: 
that the upper atmosphere of the earth 
Contains substantial amounts of nitrous 
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oxide, the “laughing gas” that was once 
popular in the dentist’s office. 

Said the English scientists in a report 
to Physical Review: “The results of the 
present work may be considered to con- 
firm Adel’s identification of nitrous oxide 
in the atmosphere and also to show that 
the amount present is of the same order 
both in England and in America. It is 
thus reasonably certain that its presence 
is a worldwide and not merely a local 
phenomenon, and it becomes a matter of 
some urgency to determine, if possible, 
its vertical distribution.” 

What made the question especially 
urgent at this time, speculated Adel, was 
the possibility that this anesthetic gas 
might be concentrated at certain levels of 
the upper air. If so, stratosphere fliers of 
the near future, upon inhaling it, might 
get too happy to think about coming 
down to earth again. Besides, the gas 
might have an important role in filtering 
the sun’s rays (it was by this filtering 
effect that its presence was discovered ) 
and in relation to the chemistry of plant 
life. 


Sun Fix by Static 


The budding science of radio astron- 
omy (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 18) may develop 
a practical aid to navigators. Their sex- 
tants, which sight the angle of the sun, 
are useless when clouds are thick. But 
the sun’s hissing radio static comes 
through the clouds as if they were trans- 
parent. Last week physicists at the radio 
experiment station of the National Bureau 
of Standards, at Sterling, Va., predicted 
that, with directional antennas, naviga- 
tional instruments would be developed to 
give a fix on the sun at any time of day 
regardless of the weather. 


Exploding Moss 


Soviet mining engineers have found a 
way to turn peat moss, abundant in Rus- 
sia’s northern territories, into a powerful 
blasting explosive. The technique, de- 
veloped during the wartime explosives 
shortage, was described last week in 
Russian Technical Research News, pub- 
lished by the American Russian Institute 
in New York. 

The moss is compressed into bri- 
quettes, taken to the blasting site, and 
there dipped into liquid oxygen. The 
oxygen impregnates the moss to make 
an explosive that can be used like dyna- 
mite. It must be used almost immediately, 
for within an hour enough oxygen will 
evaporate to make the charge sterile. 
Advantages claimed in the Russian lit- 
erature are that the method eliminates 
the hazards of explosion in storage or 
transit, that a dud charge will make it- 
self harmless by evaporation, and that 
the moss-oxygen combination costs only 
half as much as conventional explosives. 





For Your BIG 
Cooling Jobs 


SPECIFY ““VAD” BY YOUNG 


Vertical Air Discharge 
For Water, Oil, Gas Cooling, and 
Steam and Vapor Condensing in 
any Combination. 





Check these “VAD”’ Features: 


¢ Vertical air discharge, eliminat- 
ing re-circulation and cross-wind 
effects. 


¢ Removable end plates on water 
coils for easy access to tube open- 
ings and easy cleanability. 


¢/ Low speed fan for high efficiency 
performance at minimum operat- 
ing cost. 

YY Tube-and-fin coils with heavy- 
wall round tubes for heavy-duty 
service; or, with more efficient, 
lighter, oval tube, radiator-type 
core for high Btu capacity and 
greater economy. . 

¢ Simplified manifolding to supply 
and return lines speeds installa- 
tion. 


d Ready accessibility due to low 
level mounting, simplified foun- 
dation. 


d Quick field erection means low 
installation cost. 


oy Independently mounted fan and 
drive assembly eliminating trans- 
mission of vibration to non- 
moving parts. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 713 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
Soles and Engineering Offices in all Principal Citied 


Younes © 


T.M.REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling radiators ¢ 
Jacket water coolers © Heat exchangers ¢ Inter- 
coolers © Condensers @ Evaporative coolers © Oil 
coolers e Gas coolers ¢ Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units ¢ Supercharger intercoolers @ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 


HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


Convectors @ Unit heaters ¢ Heating coils ¢ Cool- 
ing coils @ Evaporators © Air conditioning units. 









YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
713 Marquette St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Send me a copy of your 
new ‘‘VAD"' Catalog 
No. 448. 
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TV for the Kids 


In an ad plugging the Howdy Doody 
Show last week, NBC observed that en- 
tertainment of the child has gone in three 
generations from Tom Sawyer to Mickey 
Mouse to a marionette on a television 
screen. Even in its bragging—for Howdy 
is a televised puppet—NBC was not far 
wrong. Wherever there is a television set, 
there usually is also a child. And as the 
past generation grew up accepting radio 
as standard fare, so is this generation ac- 
cepting video. 

So far television has treated its young 
viewers with far more responsibility than 
radio ever did. As every parent knows, 
the chief child bait on radio is little more 
than comic-book entertainment—a_ gro- 
tesque mixture of Jack Armstrong, Super- 
man, and Buck Rogers. Yet somehow, 
possibly because bloodcurdlers are as yet 
too expensive for video, television has 
developed real children’s programs—of 
a type far more akin to Tom Sawyer than 
to Orphan Annie. : 

The first smash success in children’s 
video was the Small Fry Club on DuMont 
(Monday-Friday, 6-6:30 p.m., EST), a 
show that, illogically enough, helped 
boost its medium into the big-time enter- 
tainment class. Run by Big Brother Bob 
Emery, the club is a potpourri of snap- 
shots, slides, silent films, a counseling 
puppet, and whatever else Emery thinks 
will impress—and sometimes enlighten— 
his children. It is simple, friendly, and 
sprinkled with commercials—and the kids 
love it. 

Right behind the club in popularity is 
Howdy Doody (NBC-TV, Monday-Fri- 
day, 5:30-6 p.m., EST). As conceived by 
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Bob Smith, a talented disk jockey, Howdy 
is a loquacious fellow, not given to much 
intelligence and considerably harassed by 
a host of meddling puppet friends. But 
with Smith, with Clarabelle the speech- 
less clown, and with a Peanut Gallery full 
of young friends, Howdy keeps on the 
move enough to captivate the kids—and 
many of their parents. Smith’s secret is to 
keep the screen alive with variety and ac- 
tion and thereby assure the helter-skelter 
concentration of his audience. With these 
two shows as a pattern, television for the 
most part has built a healthy schedule of 
kids’ programs.* 

Baby Sitter: Until a fortnight ago, 
children’s programs belonged to the hours 
of early evening. Then, in a foray into 
daytime television, DuMont’s New York 
station, WABD, put the programs to 
work. The idea was to provide entertain- 
ment that would keep the pre-school 
youngster out of mothez’s way between 
8:30 and 9 every weekday morning. Hal 
Cooper, who as a child appeared on a 
Bob Emery radio program, and his wife, 
Pat Meikle, got the assignment. 

Both were theater majors at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, are now 25, occa- 
sional actors, and possessed of a joint 
breathlessness over the critical acclaim of 
their television debut. Neither had paid 
more than passing attention to children, 
but they came up with a program that 
suited DuMont both as to entertainment 
and cheap simplicity. It is billed as “Du- 
Mont Kindergarten.” 

Armed with an easel-load of paper, a 





*One exception: Last week the Pixie Playhouse 
over WPIX, The New York Daily News station, 
screened a Western movie in serial form. At least 
one sequence involved a bar scene where a drunken 
hombre loudly ordered six bottles of beer and then 
jumped into a scrap between his battle-ax wife and 
a blond hussy. 





New on TV: Pat Meikle, Wilmer the pigeon, and Pat’s husband, Hal Cooper 


a 


stack of crayons, and a glib tongue, Pat - 
tells the stories she and her husband 
have concocted the day before. For much 
of the show, she tells the story of Wilmer 
the pigeon (Pat has to talk for Wilmer 
since he speaks only pigeon English), 
As she goes on, caricaturing in broad 
strokes the adventures of Wilmer and his 
animal friends, Pat weaves a_ patient 
story, but one which underlines such 
simple morals as the advantage of walk. 
ing quietly, of keeping neat, and of not 
slamming doors. 

For variety, she often sits down and, 
talking straight into the camera, her big 
eyes almost popping out of her head with 
sincerity, Pat may tell a fairy story. 
In two weeks, scores of letters indicate 
that the show is doing a job in most 
homes, though the youngest pre-schoolers 
are not inclined to sit for a full half hour, 


The Roosevelt Ladies 


Last year a radio producer named » 
John Masterson, touring with his Break- * 
fast in Hollywood show, met Mrs. Anwia 
Roosevelt Boettiger when the troupe! 
stopped in Phoenix, Ariz. Shortly after- 
ward Mrs. Boettiger and her husband _ 
John put their Phoenix paper on the 
block, and Anna’s mother, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, flew in for granddaughter | 
Sistie’s wedding (NEWSWEEK, July 12). 
Masterson, who also produces the Bridé 
and Groom program, was back on the 
scene. Wouldn’t Anna and her mother 
like to do a radio program? They would. © 
Forthwith, Masterson and his partners, 
John Reddy and John Nelson, signed up 
the mother and daughter. 

Billed simply as Eleanor and Anna 
Roosevelt (ABC, Monday-Wednesday- 
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The Belvedere AM-FM Radio-Phonograph with Duomatic Record Changer, $540. 


NOW! FOUR HOURS of recorded music AUTOMATICALLY! 
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Only Magnavox brings you full benefit of the revolutionary new LP (long-playing) 
records plus MAGNASCOPE* TELEVISION which can be added at any time. 


ee music reaches new heights of 
beauty and convenience in today’s great 
new Magnavox. Not only one, but’ 4 dozen of 
the new LP records can be played with a single 
loading of the Duomatic Changer! You can 
relax and enjoy a full evening of recorded music 
without further attention or inconvenience. 


» You get more from your present records, 
too—a fidelity and range of tone you never 
have known they possess. For Magnavox is the 
One instrument with an acoustical system capa- 
ble of reproducing today’s extended recording 
tanges. The first radio- phonograph to play 
both LP and 78 rpm records automatically! 


Make It A Magnavox Christmas. This one 
maznificent gift will mean more to all the family. 


Magnavox is a three-in-one package for year- 
round entertainment—for the finest recorded 
music, AM-FM broadcasts and television. 
Enjoy the thrill of owning a Magnavox radio- 
phonograph this Christmas! Magnascope Tele- 
vision can be included now oraddedatany time. 
Radio-Phonographs, from $179.50 to $895; with 
Duomatic Record Changers, from $320. Televi- 
sion Receivers, from $299.50 to $750. 


*MAGNASCOPE is the unique television 
picture system developed by Magnavox, It 
provides the finest picture quality in television 
and sharper contrast for better visibility without 
glare or eyestrain. Write for brochure. The 
Magnavox Company, Dept. 255, 2175 Bueter 
Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Prices subject to change without notice — 
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The Chinese Chippendale Television 
Receiver complements the Magnavox | 
Belvedere Radio-Phonograph. 


The Modern Symphony Console Television 
Receiver correlated with the Magnavox 
Modern Symphony Radio-Phonograph. 
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QUEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN 
by Titian 
(Prado Museum, Madrid) 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 


86.8 PROOF 








‘YOUR SCREW DRIVING AND NUT SETTING MOVE 








Keller Pneumatic Tools are 
production tools. They fulfill the 
requirements of compactness, 
light weight, and small size, with 
the ability to maintain continued 
operation so vital to present-day 
production schedules. 


ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS 


For driving wood screws, machine screws, stove bolts, 
sheet metal screws, and self-tapping screws. Available with 
short heads, straight handles, or offset handles. All stand- 
ard sizes. Also reversible types. Positive clutch and cushion 
clutch types. 








THIS CATALOG | 
WILL HELP 
YOU TO 
SELECT THE 
RIGHT TOOL 
FOR THE 


) RIGHT JOB 
oe * 





ROTARY NUT SETTERS 


High-speed assembly tools for setting nuts 
and bolts. Interchangeable sockets quickly 
adapt them to radio, automotive, telephone, 
electrical, and aircraft work. Straight, offset, 
short_handles. 10 Sizes. Reversible. 1200- 
3500 RPM. 

















| KELLER TOOL COMPANY 

y 4811 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 

“2 1 Please send copy of Keller Tool Catalog No. 14 

: ODARY 
— TALIG LIBRAK® 
§ Company. reat Poi 

a Address. Ut! 


KELLER TOOL CO. © 4811 JACK STREET * GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Friday, 10:45-11 p.m., EST), the show 
started last week as a talk fest betwen 
the ladies, a combination forum ind 
commentary in which, they said, “we 
argue out our differences just as though 
we were at home.” For the moment the 
arguments will have to wait. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is in Paris as a UN delegate and 
Anna is in Hollywood, living in a small 
two-bedroom~ apartment with her 94- 
year-old son, Johnny Boettiger. Getting 
the. two women together is a process of 
fitting Mrs. Roosevelt’s recorded com- 
ments into Anna’s remarks, broadcast 
live. 

The show shapes-up with Anna—aided 
by announcer-packager Nelson—talking 
about such diversified subjects as foot- 
ball, fashion, cats, and life in the White 
House, all in a slightly flat but unmistak- 
ably Rooseveltian voice. After a lengthy 
introduction she switches to “mother” in 
Paris, who takes over the comment on 
national and international news. 

Lined up as a show to appeal to 
women, the Roosevelts succeeded at first 
crack in making the newspapers. Mrs. 
Roosevelt took a swing at the Dixiecrats, 
suggesting they be ousted permanently 
from the Democratic Party. The reaction 
came not from the housewives but from 
several disagreeing politicians. 

For the moment, the show is unspon- 
sored on ABC. But this looked like a 
temporary status. With the Truman up- 
set fresh in their minds, several adver- 
tisers were avidly eying the show last 
week—convinced that the American peo- 
ple are still as interested in the Roose- 
velts as they were in 1944, 


Yes, People Are Funny 


In November 1945 Art Linkletter, the 
affable if slightly maniacal mainspring of 
the People Are Funny program, dreamed 
up a gag intended to hold up listener in- 
terest for weeks, months—and as it now 
turns out—years. He dropped _ twelve 
transparent plastic balls into the waters 
of the Pacific and left it to the ocean cur- 
rents to carry them -westward. 

Almost two years passed before Klenre, 
an Ennylageban Island native, found a 
ball and, following enclosed instructions, 
turned up in Hollywood to collect the 
$1,000 first-finder prize (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 6, 1947). Presumably that ended the 
gag. 

But last week the balls still were turn- 
ing up. Linkletter got a letter—almost 
three months in transit—saying that the 
sixth ball was found in August by Na 
Koriri, a brother of the king of Makin 
Island. Na Koriri, like finders of balls 
two, three, four, and five, got no prize 
except a mention on Linkletter’s show 
(NBC, Tuesday, 10:30-11 p.m., EST) 
and a further insight into the strange 
Americans who landed on the 16-mile- 
long island five years ago this week. 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 
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Capitalizing on the current trend for 
“daylight engineering’, the Armbrust 
Chain Company, Providence, R. L., 
included Thermopane windows in its 
new factory to assure workers greater 
comfort and to cut fuel costs. Architect- 
Engineer Frank B. Perry of Providence 
figures that this installation will enable 
the company to save 30 per cent on 
heating bills. 


WITH 


Thermopane’s many benefits are not 
confined to large commercial struc- 
tures either. Here in the home of 
Philip McKenna, Greensburg, Pa., 
this remarkable windowpane permits 
the family to enjoy the surrounding 
view in comfort without the bother of 
extra sash. 

Architect: Paul Bartholomew. 


’ 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief... everyone can 
enjoy the advantages of Thermopane*, the won- 
derful windowpane with the insulation built in. 
It stays in all year... keeps rooms and Te 
warmer in winter...cooler in summer. It 
slashes fuel costs and reduces air conditioning 
loads. It does away with worries about condensa- 
tion from frosted windows. And its cost makes 
it practical everywhere. 

Thermopane is a regular window but not an 
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ordinary one. It consists of two or more panes of 
glass separated by a blanket of dehydrated air 
and welded into a unit with Libbey-Owens:Ford’s 
metal-to-glass Bondermetic Seal*. 

Your nearest L-O-F Glass Distributor knows 
all about Thermopane and carries a stock of it in 
standard sizes. Get in touch with him for com- 
plete details or write us direct.. Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, 14118 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. © 


IN CANADA. THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 


OADMIPE, ALAN POLITE 








ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


MAKES Shermopane 








@ Ghedt Name tw GLASS 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
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Drew Pearson and the chum known as Cinder 


Pearson Go-Round 


Washington, like Hollywood, is a city 
whose favorite sport is gossip. Yet unlike 
the publicity-hungry cinema capital, it 
prefers its taletelling kept in the family, 
not exported for profit. Thus Washing- 
tonians are far from indifferent toward 
their prize prattler, Drew Pearson. 

But last week they were hurling more 
bouquets than brickbats at the tall, spare, 
and bemustached commentator who was 
christened Andrew Russell Pearson. He 
had put the finger on the blustery and 
pompous Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, who 
is easily one of the capital’s most disliked 
lawmakers and is a particular target of 
Reds and leftists in general bedeviled by 
his House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

It was back in his Aug. 8 “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” that the tenacious 
Pearson, whom both Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman have publicly proclaimed 
“a liar,” first accused Thomas of running 
a kickback racket in his own office. 

If true, this was clearly a super-scoop 
of the type that in sixteen years has made 
“Merry-Go-Round” the most-read and 
listened-to Washington commentary, If 
untrue, Pearson, who has teetered on 
more limbs than a dyspeptic monkey, 
merely was out on another. 

Last week a Federal grand jury got 
around to clamping an indictment on the 
reelected representative, and the usually 
mild-mannered Pearson, though no gloat- 
er, took occasion to chide him again in 
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his column. “You are presumed innocent,” 
he memoed Thomas, “until, and if, a jury 
finds you guilty . . . a privilege you have 
not extended to others.” 

Tip Mill: The lead on the Thomas 
story had turned up in much the same 
unglamorous, orthodox way as most tips 
to Pearson: A disgruntled Thomas em- 
ploye spilled it to a mutual friend, who 
passed it along. In fact, the canny colum- 
nist employs few tricks that are not news- 
paper routine. He merely works them 
harder, 

Washington legend insists he keeps a 
well-paid army of tipsters boring within 
government officialdom. This is untrue, 
on one count at least. While Washington 
clerks, cabbies, messengers, bureau straw 
bosses, congressmen, and even Cabinet 
members do tip off Pearson, they seldom, 
if ever are paid. 

Strangers meeting Pearson rub their 
eyes, It is almost impossible for them to 
believe him the $60,000-a-yvear (net) 
newshawk who gets embroiled in so many 
acid arguments. At 50 he is a quietly ener- 
getic, seemingly meek man with a fringe 
of crinkly reddish hair supporting a near- 
bald pate that makes him look more like 
a small-town parson, 

But Pearson, a Quaker who once did 
relief work in the Balkans, taught college, 
and shipped around the world as a sea- 
man, is an earnest workhorse. 

Up each morning by 6, he hurries in 
rumpled sports clothes from his bedroom 
to his office in his Georgetown home, 
where his cat Cinder purrs contentedly 
in a hopper on its master’s desk. (Pearson 


is chairman of National Cat Week.) By 
10:80 he has scoured his mail and poured 
through the heaps of papers that cluiter 
the room. 

He lunches, usually at the Mayflower 
Hotel, with friends like Harold Ickes, 
Thurman Arnold (whose son is married 
to his daughter), or Sen. Claude Pepper. 
Then he tours government offices, care- 
fully side-stepping his tipsters, and re- 
turns home where his five secretaries and 
full-time lawyer are working and his four 
busy legmen are ready to report. 

Between 4 and 5 p.m. he writes the 
column that will appear three days later. 
After dinner with his wife Luvie there is 
usually a social event. With Washington 
society, Pearson, though no intellectual 
and not a particularly polished partygoer, 
is popular. He doesn’t smoke and drinks 
little, but he chews gum constantly. 

Rumpus Boy: In his workaday life 
Pearson is a man of feuds. The bitterest 
such personal quarrel ‘was with his for- 
mer mother-in-law, the late Eleanor 
(Cissy) Patterson, Washington Times- 
Herald publisher, to whom he was “The 
Headache Boy.” 

Many are the threats of lawsuits, but 
few are carried out. Actions soaring into 
millions of dollars have been slapped at 
Pearson, but he says he really has been 
accused of libel only twelve times, and 
never convicted. 

Though his scoops have been many, 
when Pearson is wrong he is often sensa- 
tionally wrong. He predicted last year that 
Tito would be assassinated, and, in 1946, 
that Russia would grab Eastern Turkey. 
But he is right often enough to keep his 
“Merry-Go-Round” whirling in 700-odd 
dailies and as a commentary on 200 radio 
stations weekly. 


At Sexes and Sevens 


As in all expected events, the three 
wire services stood by Sunday afternoon 
eager to beat each other with the first 
announcement of the birth of Princess 
Elizabeth’s babv. First on the wires was 
UP at 5:12 with this announcement: 

“London, Nov. 14—A girl baby was 
born to Princess Elizabeth tonight.” 

At 5:13 and 5:14 INS and AP re- 
spectively informed their clients the child 
was a prince. A minute later UP advised 
its editors to hold up the bulletin on 
Elizabeth’s daughter; not until 5:16 did 
it finally get its wires—and  sexes— 
straight. 


Boola Boola at The Trib 


Almost as soon as boyish Whitelaw 
Reid, 35, took over his late father’s desk 
as editor of The New York Herald Trib- 
une a year ago last January, office gos- 
sips laughingly began calling The Trib 
a 41st Street branch of the Yale Club. 

They seemed to have something. By 
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er, Strategically situated on the mighty Columbia . . . 
iks second largest American river .. . The Dalles banks 
‘ on the waterway’s prophetic future to insure its own. 
ia At the head of a 200-mile route to the sea since the 
ve completion of Bonneville Dam, this Oregon city is 
10r now the heart of a huge barge transportation system 
es- serving the 200,000-square-mile Columbia Basin. 
he Fine port facilities accommodate ocean and river 
i shipping. Fruits, grain, and livestock stabilize The 
nto | CRACKER FLOUR is a Dalles’ economy and, with other agriculture income, 
at specialty of one of the account for $7,870,000 each year. 
en West’s largest mills here; 
nd the entire output being tak- 

en by a nationally famous 

' bakery. Grain yields total- 

‘ ling $314 million annually 
* : give impressive evidence of 

at ideal growing conditions in 

46, Wasco County. 
ev. ff x= xeceeiicere 

his " 
dd YOUR COCKTAIL CHERRY, chances are, reached 
dio its meaty perfection on a tree near The Dalles. A 


multi-million-dollar pick each June reaches markets 
fresh, canned, or brined for maraschino and glacé use. 
Wasco County fruit farmers are profiting further from 
medern soil control and sprinkler irrigation which 
insure premium prices for apricots and peaches. 


INDIANS CATCH 'EM at famed Celilo Falls nearby . .. 
cannery packing of Columbia river salmon provides one of 
several important industrial payroll sources. 


Choice industrial sites are available on barge route and 
transcontinental railroad. For full information, write 
Chamber of Commerce, The Dalles, Oregon. 


The Dalles, like other fast-growing communities in the Oregon 
Market, knows the true meaning of the Golden West. The Oregonian 
contributes a noteworthy share in this development, earning the right 
to be first on the “must list” of smart advertisers with these FIRSTS: 
FIRST, daily and Sunday, in Portland home- 
delivered circulation; FIRST, daily and Sun- 
day, in Oregon Market circulation. 
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THE PRESS — 





this summer, Whitey Reid had hirec oy 
promoted three of his Yale ’86 classmates: 
editorialist August Heckscher, circula- 
tion chief Richard Pinkham, and sports 
editor Bob Cooke. Probably all, staffers 
had to admit, were worthy. 

Last week a fourth Yale man (734) was 
upped to the daily’s top echelon, The for- 
eign editorship, officially open since 
Joseph Barnes quit 
in April to edit the 
new New York Star 
(formerly PM), 
went to. Walter 
Kerr, 37, ex-OSS. 
agent and a Trib 
man fourteen years. 

A city staff re- 
porter and then as- 
sistant city editor, 
Kerr, a slim, ami- 
able, nervous 6- 
footer, had been on N. Y. Herald Tribune 
the paper three Kerr of the Trib 
years when he was , 
sent overseas in time to cover the Austrian 
anschluss early in 1938. Later he reported 
the Finnish front, the Polish invasion, 
Moscow for eighteen months, and South 
America, and was one of the last news- 
men to flee Paris. In the OSS two years, 
he slipped in and out of the German lines. 

For a year Kerr has been chief of the 
newspaper’s Paris bureau. He and his 
wife, also a foreign correspondent, had 
met there and, to them, France was more 
home than Manhattan. The Kerrs had at 
first balked at the promotion, But last 
week they began to pack. 


AP-UP Fight 


The Associated Press was furious. Its 
smaller rival, the United Press, had run 
an ad in Editor & Publisher boasting 
that the UP raced “ahead all the way” 
in election reporting. The ad quoted The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune as saying 
so 





That was too much for the dignified 
AP, which usually side-steps brawls. It 
hastily drew up a sizzling retort exclaim- 
ing that the AP, not the UP, paced vot- 
ing coverage and that the UP Minneapo- 
lis quote came from a mere Tribune hire- 
ling, not a boss. 

But at the last minute the AP had 
Editor & Publisher kill the ad—though 
for Broadcasting magazine, running the 
same copy, the stop order was too late, 
and the retort became public. 

On the other side of the fence, the 
UP had to back up a bit too. In another 
Editor & Publisher ad it apologized for 
the Minneapolis quote, even if. still 
shouting that it was “ahead worldwidelv” 
election night. 

To the press in general, still rubbing 
ointment into the wounds left by the up- 
set Truman victory (Newsweek, Nov. 
15), the fight was a fizzle. 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 
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THE CASE OF THE 


Expanding Spandrel 


Night and day, winter and summer, year after 
year, for more than twenty-five years aluminum 
spandrels have been in the weather . . . and noth- 
ing happened. 

That was proof enough for the architects, 

Proof that Alcoa Aluminum castings used for 
spandrels (the vertical area between windows in 
skyscrapers) stood up in all kinds of weather, 
resisted corrosion, kept their good appearance, 
never needed maintenance. 

‘Aluminum works so well for spandrels,”’ rea- 
soned the architects, “why not expand its use 
. . . make entire walls of it?” They came to 
Alcoa with their ideas. Alcoa engineers had kept 
pace. Designs and methods for making complete 
aluminum walls were ready. New ways had been 


found to make aluminum cheaper and more useful. 

Today you will see aluminum-clad buildings 
going up in every part of the country. These 
buildings are quick and inexpensive to build. 
Their aluminum walls will never need expensive 
painting or repairs. 

This case is typical of the history of Alcoa and 
of aluminum. As aluminum proved itself in small 
applications, designers and builders expanded their 
plans and applications for aluminum. Today Alcoa 
is working at capacity, attempting to fill the ever- 
increasing demand for more Alcoa Aluminum. Our 
guiding motive is this: we want more and more 
of your business the minute we can make more 
aluminum available. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: To Princess ELizaBETH, 22, and 
Puip, DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 27, a son 
who may one day become King of Eng- 
land; in Buckingham Palace, Nov. 14 
(see page 31). 

> To actress-model ELysE Knox, 30, and 
former All-American football hero Tom 
Harmon, 29, their second daughter, 
KELLY, 7 pounds 11 ounces; in Burbank, 
Calif., Nov. 10. 


Married: Prima ballerina Nora Kaye, 
28, and violinist Isaac STERN, 28; in 
New York, Nov. 10. Immediately after- 
ward they left New York on a “honey- 
moon concert tour” that will continue 
through April 1949. 


Retiring: Sen. ARTHUR CapPeER, 83, Re- 
publican from Topeka who has repre- 
sented Kansas in the United States Senate 





Acme 


Capper: After 30 years... 


since 1919, packed his books in Wash- 
ington last week as he ended his career 
in the capital. 


Died: GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, 53, poet and 
biographer of Emily Dickinson; after long 
illness, in New York, Nov. 8. Miss Tag- 
gard refused to be a “woman’s poet.” “I 
hope,” she said, “I have written poetry 
that relates to the general experience and 
realities of our time.” 

> Epcar KENNEDy, 58, onetime fighter 
who made his screen debut in 1911, be- 
came one of Mack Sennett’s “Keystone 
Kops,” and made 500 movies in his long 
career; after a long illness, in Hollywood, 
Nov. 9, His specialty was the “slow burn” 
-the art of appearing to be on the verge 
of apoplexy. 

> RicHarp J. CuLLeNn, 73, chairman of 
the International Paper Co.; after an 
emergency operation for a ruptured ap- 
pendix; in Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 13. 

> Roark BrapForb, 52, short-story writ- 
er; after long illness, in New Orleans, 
Nov. 13. The playwright Mare Connelly 
adapted “The Green Pastures” from 
Braclford’s Negro-dialect stories. 


Newsweek, November 2°. : ‘8 








I sAT STRAIGHT UP in bed. There was 
music all around me. 


| heard tender strings accompanied by 
soft woodwinds, clear flutes and plain- 
tive reeds. 

It seemed like a dream. Someone was 
playing an organ, and it sounded like it 
was coming from our living room. 


In two winks | dashed downstairs. Ted 
was there— playing a Hammond Organ! 
“TED! Where did that come from— 


and where did you learn to play an 
organ?” I sputtered. 


“Happy anniversary, darling, and as 
for the playing—that’s easy— 


“If you can play the piano, 
you-can play the Hammond Organ!” 


“But how could you afford such a gor- 
geous gift. We’re not rich—are we?” 


“Take it easy, dear? Ted calmed. “Our 
Hammond Organ didn’t cost any more 
than most fine pianos.’ 


“And just how did you get it into the 
house without my knowing, Mr. ‘Hou- 
dini?” 

“No trick at all?’ he grinned. “Joe and 
I did it early this morning. A Hammond 
Organ can be easily moved at any time. 
No special installation is needed. Just 
plug it in and it’s ready to play. And get 
this—there’s practically no upkeep! I 
mean, the Hammond Organ never needs 
tuning. Only organ in the world like it!” 


Later Ted slyly admitted he’d tried a 
Hammond Organ at our music store sev- 
eral times. That was what really sold him. 
He found out how easy it was to get such 
marvelous effects with no effort or special 
talent. 


See, hear, and play the Hammond 
Organ at your dealer’s. Then you will 
understand why this is the world’s most 
widely-used complete organ, proved by 
performance in thousands of homes for 
many years. For the name of your near- 
est dealer and more information about 
the Hammond Organ, mail the coupon. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Name. 


Without obligation, send full details of all models of the Hammond Organ. 
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The Empire Kaiser Is Building 


Henry Kaiser—construction man turned 
shipbuilder, steelmaker, auto magnate, 
aluminum producer, etc.—is surprisingly 
agile. When he bounces his 260 pounds 
out of a green-leather swivel chair, veers 
rapidly around his desk, and speeds out 
the door, his movements seem to defy 
the laws of gravity. 

His business operations, likewise, have 
appeared to defy the laws of economics. 
Few men have attempted so many proj- 
ects which so many well-informed peo- 
ple thought were impossible. “Kaiser,” 
says an eminent industrialist, “is either 
going to be something really big or he’s 
going broke.” More skeptical business- 
men have shortened this to “Kaiser is 
going broke.” 

But business executives have been 
saying this for twenty years about Henry 
J. Kaiser. And the number of projects 
he has lost money on can still be counted 
on the enameled fingernails of one ste- 
nographer’s right hand. 

Kaiser's meteoric rise was aided by the 
government. It has been his biggest 
customer and his biggest banker. Some 
feel he has not yet proved himself as a 
peacetime industrialist.. Yet last week 
his postwar empire was shaping up bet- 
ter than his critics realized. If some of 
his earth-shaking dreams had dissolved 
and others had been scaled down, it was 
small wonder. “Henry,” says a friend, 


Wartime Expansion 


Aircraft Parts* 
Chemicals 
Engineering 


“isn’t as good as he thinks he is. No one 
could be.” 

The metamorphosis of Henry Kaiser 
from an obscure contractor to a nationally 
famous industrialist was one of the oddest 
phenomena of the war, Early in 1941 a 


San Francisco correspondent wired NEws-. 


WEEK: 

“Henry J. Kaiser is a name familiar to 
almost everyone here, yet the general 
public knows virtually nothing definite 
about him. Oakland newsmen know that 
he has never granted an interview. The 
few pictures snapped without his know}l- 
edge show a baldish, heavy-set man, not 


unpleasant in appearance. 


“About all one can find out is that 
there is such.a man, that he rates as an 
engineering and promotion genius, and 
that he heads up a combination of con- 
struction companies which already has 
about $600,000,000 of defense contracts.” 

Yet six months later one of NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington men reported: 

“Kaiser talks incessantly and usually 
in a semi-evangelical fashion. In my talks 
with him I have never been sure whether 
he was an extremely clever super-sales- 
man or a man with a mission. Perhaps 
he is both. 

“He talks to everybody who will listen 
to him about his program for America: 
hundreds of thousands of planes going 
all over the globe, a super-highway sys- 


Postwar Expansion 


Aluminum 
Automobiles 


Bathroom and 
Kitchen Equipment 


Foundries 


Housing 
Gypsum 


Refractories 


Hospitals and 
Medical Service 
Ferro Alloys* 


Iron and Steel 


Machinery* 


Magnesium* 


Prewar 


Cement 
Concrete 
Construction 
Insurance 
Sand, Gravel 


Mining 
Shells* 
Shipbuilding* 


*Now discontinued 





The story of Kaiser expansion against a Fontana background 


tem, tens of thousands of merchant sh ps 
built more cheaply than ever before. 
Essential to this revolution is light metal, 
From sand and gravel he has turned to 
aluminum and magnesium.” 

By the end of the war a flood of pub- 
licity had built Kaiser into a Paul Bun- 
yan, a giant who dammed the mighty 
rivers of the West, then sprang from the 
hills to slap ships together and squeeze 
steel ingots into plate with his bare fin- 
gers. Nor did Kaiser show much tendency 
to belittle the legend. 

Into the Big Time: But from the 
publicity came a backwash of private 
criticism. It came from men who felt 
Kaiser had been given full credit for dam- 
building feats where equal praise should 
have gone to others. And it came from 
men who knew firsthand the record of 
wartime shipbuilders: “The others did a 
good job and kept their mouths shut; 
Henry bellowed like a bull.” 

There were cases where Kaiser boasts 
had exceeded Kaiser performance—as in 
magnesium production where his first 
deliveries fell far behind promise. It be- 
came fashionable to observe that Kaiser 
never did anything without White House 
influence and government money. 

Businessmen gagged on Kaiser ego- 
tism. Kaiser made no secret of the fact 
that he considered most industrialists and 
financiers dead on their feet. Early this 
year, when top steel executives met in 
Washington to consider voluntary ra- 
tioning, Kaiser read from the record to 
show he was the only one who had cor- 
rectly forecast the continuing steel short- 
age. Then he blandly announced that if 
they wanted the rationing problem set- 
tled in a hurry he had a plan already 
drawn up. 

Distaste for such tactics has swayed 
the judgment of many executives; but 
they can be seriously mistaken. Kaiser 
cannot be dismissed as a mere blowhard; 
behind the smoke clouds there is also 
considerable fire. 

Kaiser’s record as a daring, resourceful 
contractor is beyond dispute. Those who 
have known him longest say nothing stops 
the scope of his imagination. And _ the 
shipbuilders themselves are first to ad- 
mit that his wartime performance was 
“magnificent,” as stated by the Truman 
Investigating Committee report in 1948. 
At Fontana he produced 1,209,000 tons 
of steel for the war—more steel in less 
time than the industry thought he could. 

It is not surprising that Kaiser operated 
on government money. He has used huge 
sums of private credit as well. Giananini’s 
Bank of America has backed him consist- 
ently, once up to $30,000,000. The sig- 
nificant thing is that his dreams have 
always outrun the funds available. 

Optimism Unlimited: Kaiser talked 
one of the most conservative banks on 
the West Coast into lending him $4,000,- 
000 to handle the Bonneville Dam con- 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 





TIMKEN-DETROIT#% TRUCK AXLES 


———— "on 


wuuw HYPOID | 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


When you look at new medium- and 
heavy-duty trucks, be sure to look at 
the axles! If they are Timken-Detroit 
“3 for 1” Axles—with Hypoid gear- 
ing—then you’re looking at, lower 
maintenance costs and increased 
Operating revenues. 


Hypoid is the high-performance gear- 
ing! The pinion is bigger and stronger 


—bearings are bigger—more teeth 
are in contact, reducing loading per 
unit of contact area. Also, torque- 
transmitting capacity is increased. 
Slower gear ratios are practical with- 
out loss of strength. Performance 
and dependability are unexcelled. 


In the constant search for trucks that 
last longest and cost least to main- 











One of the three types of final drives which are 


interchangeable in the new Timken-Detroit ‘‘3 for 
1” Axies is this two-speed 
reduction drive. It gives you instant choice of two 
gear ratios to meet varying load and road conditions. 


ical double- axle housi 





This heavy steel cover, welded in place, re- 
inforces the new, improved Timken-Detroit 

g. This i d rigidity helps 
materially to maintain exact alignment of 





axle parts and“prevent wear-causing play. me 











One look at Hypoid gearing and you 
see the fundamental difference between 
it and conventional axle gearing. The 
Hypoid pinion is placed in an offset 
location from the center line of the gear. 


tain, more and more alert truck men 
are specifying Timken-Detroit “3 for 
1” Axles, with Hypoid gearing. Make 
this your policy—it’s good business! 
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tract. He got the loan even though 
bonding companies considered the job so 
hazardous they would not guarantee com- 
pletion. “Put your boots on,” the bank’s 
manager told his associates. “We're going 
into the Columbia River with Henry.” 

Kaiser bid to supply all the cement for 
the Shasta Dam when he didn’t even 
own a cement mill. He cut the price near- 
ly 30 cents a barrel under the competi- 
tion. Then he persuaded the Bank of 
America to lend him $7,500,000 toward 
building the world’s largest cement plant 
to handle the deal. The bank went along 
with him despite his complete lack of 
experience in the cement business, and he 
fulfilled the contract at a neat profit. 

What many overlook about Kaiser’s 
wartime government financing is that it 
was in the form of loans, not gifts. All 
have been repaid except the one on his 
Fontana steel mill. 

Kaiser talks of the future as optimis- 
tically as an opium smoker; but his enter- 
prises are generally confined to present 
needs and established markets. Kaiser’s 
Permanente Metals Corp.—which made 
magnesium and shattered ship-building 
records during the war—is now out of 
both lines. Contrary to his boast, Kaiser 
has temporarily left the magnesium busi- 
ness to Dow because the development of 
peacetime markets looked like a long, 
tough struggle. 

Instead, Permanente is in the booming 
aluminum business. It operates 20 per 
cent of the country’s basic aluminum ca- 
pacity, Its sales have reached a rate of 
$70,000,000 a year, and its profits are 
running better than $1,000,000 a month. 

Kaiser talked big about helicopters 
and put $250,000 into development. 
But then he withdrew because he be- 
lieved the real market was still ten years 
away. 

When the helicopter dream didn't 
materialize, Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., at 
Bristol, Pa.—which made aircraft parts 
during the war—proved something of a 
white elephant. But two months ago 
Sears, Roebuck bought a fourth inter- 
est in the company; it is now being ex- 
panded to make sinks, bathtubs, lava- 
tories, and sink cabinets for Sears. 

The Gambles: Kaiser's two biggest 
gambles are his Fontana, Calif., steel 
mill and his automobile venture, the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. at Willow Run, 
Mich. A number of top steel executives 
are still betting that Fontana will be 
washed out in a competitive market when 
the steel shortage is over. Kaiser doesn’t 
think so. 

When Kaiser built Fontana in 1942 to 
assure a supply of steel for West Coast 
shipyards, he was deemed bullheaded 
and foolhardy even by his customary as- 
sociates. The costs of making pig iron 
and steel in California seemed prohibi- 
tive; the postwar market for steel on the 
West Coast was dubious. 
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Kaiser-Frazer looks here to stay 


To build the mill, Kaiser ultimately 
borrowed $111,805,000 from the RFC in- 
stead of an expected $45,000,000, pledg- 
ing his shipyard earnings for repayment. 
His early operating costs were so high 
the OPA had to allow Fontana special 
price ceilings on its steel. 

After the war, when U. S. Steel was 
able to buy up the government’s $200,- 
000,000 Geneva, Utah, mill at auction 
for 20 cents on the dollar, Kaiser faced 
new low-cost competition. The steel in- 
dustry figured that when steel became 
plentiful again, Kaiser's Fontana goose 
would be done to a turn. 

But Kaiser does not view the squeeze 
as hopeless. When the RFC refused to 
reduce his loan, Kaiser raised the price 
of Fontana steel $30 a ton above the 
market. Consumers screamed, but paid 
up. This will give an additional $18,- 
000,000 a year toward reducing the 
RFC loan (now $100,000,000). If the 
steel shortage lasts for three to five years, 
Fontana will have its capital costs on a 
competitive basis. 

Even if the steel bubble should burst 
before then, Kaiser will not necessarily 


be on:a slag heap. What few Eastern 
steel men realize is that Fontana’s op- 
erating costs (aside from capital charges) 
have been coming down steadily. Kai- 
ser’s men claim they are now in line with 
Eastern mills. 

With Kaiser operating the plant effi- 
ciently, the RFC, like any other banker, 
may leave him in charge. When the pinch 
is on, it may well make concessions on 
his loan which it has so far refused. 
Competitors who undercut Fontana may 
find themselves also cutting Kaiser’s 
debt. A Wall Street banker who sent two 
jaundice-eyed statisticians to investigate 
Fontana reports: “People who expect 
Henry to be washed out at Fontana are 
plumb crazy.” 

Kaiser himself admits only one objec- 
tion to the Fontana mill. It is too small. 
Last month he announced a coup to ex- 
pand it. Fontana had booked an order to 
supply $60,000,000 worth of steel for a 
natural-gas pipe line from Texas to New 
York. As part of the contract, Fontana 
will get a $9,000,000 advance toward 
building a new blast furnace and related 
facilities, doubling its pig-iron capacity. 
Iron Age magazine commented: “Fon- 
tana is here to stay.” 

On Motor Rew: To Detroit, Henry 
Kaiser’s flamboyant entry into the auto- 
mobile business was more insult than . 
threat. It hurt the industry’s vanity for 
Kaiser to assume he could storm the cit- 
adel of mass produttion. But last week, 
though lower echelons still sneered at 
the newcomer, top officials were seriously 
considering Kaiser-Frazer as a long-range 
competitor. 

In a short, chaotic career K-F has 
hurdled more than its share of seemingly 


‘insurmountable obstacles. Kaiser under- 


estimated both the capital required and 
the problems he faced. He found he 
couldn’t get tools, he couldn’t get parts, 
and he couldn’t get steel. As a newcomer 
he was at the end of a long line. A steel 
executive already committed to old cus- 
tomers asked Kaiser bluntly: “What are 
you doing in the automobile business any- 
way?” 

The K-F organization jumped _ these 
barriers and a couple of near financial 
crises as well. It has made more than 
800,000 cars and is now the biggest of 
the independents, the fourth largest pro- 
ducer of automobiles. On Nov. 6 it re- 
ported earnings of $8,253,000 for the 
first three quarters of 1948. With the 
changeover of 1949 models completed, 
K-F still had some $28,000,000 in the 
bank. . 

Kaiser has not produced the inexpen- 
sive “people’s car” of which he talked so 
loud and long, but neither has he pro- 
duced the “lemon” some expected. Along 
with Studebaker, the Kaiser and Frazer 
were clearly first with postwar body 
styling. But the principal claims of K-F 
engineers are gas economy and—through 


Newsweek, November 22, 1948 
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TELEGRAM BOOKS’ REACH 5 PEOPLE 























125 telegraphic sales solicitations. To solicit 125 
advertising prospects for a special issue, a trade 
magazine used a “book” of telegrams—the same 
message sent simultaneously to the entire list. 
Result—more advertising than ever before carried 
by the magazine or any competing publication. 
























149 convention invitations. To determine how many 
dealers planned to attend a forthcoming convention, 
an appliance distributor sent a book of 149 tele- 
grams. Result—133 affirmative replies that enabled 
the distributor to make adequate plans for an 
outstandingly successful convention. 



















































SEND “TELEPICTURE” BUSINESS BUILDERS 


Now, along with your sales messages in quantity, 
you can picture your product on a telegraph blank. 
Cost of printing the picture plus 3¢ for each blank 
and the message charge give you a distinctive, per- 
sonalized business builder. Available only for local 
delivery —minimum of 500. 
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FOR GREETING MESSAGES, TOO—USE THE TELEGRAM 
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INDUSTRIAL MODEL 


‘Place your product in the prospect's hands!” 





eee this is ti impossible unless 


you can put an accurate demonstration 
model on his desk. 





Furnish all your salesmen with the SALES 
CLINCHER - ~- an ACCURATE DEMON- 
STRATION MODEL, 


Send us sketches or blue prints of your 
product. You will receive without obli- 
gation quotations on your model. 


Write today for Booklet, 
DEPT. G. 
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caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 
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SEASICK 









AUS 


Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 





MEMO 


Training men for 
TO your business is 


ALERT for the 
quolifications neces- 
sary to achieve 
business success. 
They are givena 
practical training in 
sound business fun- 
damentals by a fac- 
ulty with a record 
of achievement in 


EMPLOYERS 


; 


i 
; 


with executive abili- 
ty, Babson has them! 


Clan Chute 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BABSON For personal data on 
PARK 57, men available, write 
MASSACHUSETTS Director of Personnel. 
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a happy combination of good engineer- 
ing and good luck—good riding and 
handling qualities, particularly at high- 
way speeds. 

The greatest criticism of K-F cars is 
that they are overpriced compared with 
other models. This raises an ominous 
question: Can K-F survive in a competi- 
tive market? 

Cars Tomorrow: But the Kaiser and 
Frazer prices are no longer as far out 
of line as when the cars were first intro- 
duced. As other makers shifted over to 
truly postwar models, their costs and 
prices have increased too. And a big 
factor in K-F’s high costs is the excessive 
price it has had to pay for steel, parts, 
and tools. When a competitive market 
is reached, K-F hopes to bring its prices 
down (1) by the ability to buy through 
normal channels open to other auto mak- 
ers and (2) by doubling or tripling pro- 
duction. 

Kaiser does not plan to stay a little 
fellow in the big automobile business; 
but the problem is capital to expand. The 
famous Kaiser-Frazer_ stock offering 
which fell through—resulting in the Hen- 
ry Kaiser-Cyrus Eaton feud and K-F’s 
$19,000,000 lawsuit against Otis & Co., 
the underwriters—was supposed to sup- 
ply the cash to put both of K-F’s pro- 
duction lines on a full, two-shift basis. In- 
stead, the company was forced to jam 
on the brakes, hastily cut inventories 
from $35,000,000 to $18,000,000, and 
go back to a one-shift operation which 
it could finance without strain. 

With a toe hold in the industry, Kaiser 
is still dreaming, talking, and experi- 
menting with ideas for a big, lightweight, 
economical car. He may yet be the first 
to produce one. He has also been talking 
with Sears, Roebuck about producing 
the first mail-order car. 

Industrialists are beginning to appreci- 
ate that behind Kaiser there is a hard-hit- 
ting organization. It is more important 
—some think—than Henry Kaiser him- 
self. His son Edgar, 40, who follows to 
salve the wounds left by his father, 
commands wide respect. A shipbuilding 
expert says: “Edgar Kaiser and Clay 
Bedford [who ran Kaiser’s two biggest 
shipyards and now run K-F] are two of 
the finest industrial managers in the 
country.” 

A banker who knows the Kaiser or- 
ganization claims: “Kaiser has under him 
more than 50 men who are stars in their 
own right. Most of them are between the 
ages of 30 and 50 and have been with 
him ever since they got out of school. 
Their morale is terrific.” 

In Kaiser himself, government officials 
detect signs of the irascibility of age (he 
is 66) and the impatience of the “great 
man” who identifies his enterprises with 
the will of the people. He has lost his 
Washington touch; in the last two years 
members of his staff—working with gov- 


a 


ernment representatives without Kaiser 
at the conference table—have sometinies 
been able to accomplish more than 
Kaiser himself, 

But irascible or not, and despite his 
capable staff, Kaiser remains the crea ive 
mainspring of his organization. He jias 
an acute need for the continual reassur- 
ance of new achievements and _ fresh 
praise. If the day ever comes when sharp- 





Edgar Kaiser: A doer for a dreamer 


ening pencils is the most pressing prob- 
lem of the Kaiser empire, Henry J. 
Kaiser will be at the sharpener himself. 


Significance —- 


Industrialists claim Kaiser has been in- 
credibly lucky. Both Fontana and Kaiser- 
Frazer have been protected in their in- 
fancy by (1) the terrific and continuing 
shortage of steel and (2) the resulting 
shortage of automobiles. A bad depres- 
sion could embarrass both. 

But Kaiser can also claim a large meas- 
ure of foresight. There is no question 
but that he foresaw wartime shortages of 
steel, aluminum, and magnesium long 
before the government did. And he has 
anticipated the postwar boom as if the 
future were an open book. 

Kaiser is counting on no more serious 
depressions. With today’s unemployment 
insurance, bank-deposit insurance, high 
wages, and a government committed to 
preventing widespread unemployment, 
he sees no major collapse ahead. 

But how much is foresight and how 
much a matter of simple faith? It is 
hard to conceive of a man of Kaisers 
nature expecting a depression. He is in- 
trinsically a man of faith—faith in him- 
self, his organization, and the future de- 
velopment of the country. And so far he 
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has operated in a period of record busi- 
ness expansion where a man of faith 
could do no wrong. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Coffee Jag: Coffee sold in Guatemala 
at $33 a hundredweight, believed to be 
the highest price paid in the twentieth 
century. Heavy demand caused the rise. 
The United States this year will consume 
more coffee than the world did fifteen 
years ago, 

No Shortage: The American Petroleum 
Institute forecast steadily increasing sup- 
plies of petroleim through 1953, reach- 
ing perhaps 7,300,000 barrels a day com- 
pared with 5,000,000 barrels a day in 
1945, the peak war year. No decline is 
expected in the five years after 1953. 
Over the longer range, adequate supplies 
of petroleum liquids are assured from nat- 
ural gas, oil shale, and coal. 

Slowdown: Though residential build- 
ing continues high, war veterans are buy- 
ing fewer houses. T. B. King, head of the 
loan division of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, said GI loans now account for only 
one out Of ten small-home purchases com- 
pared with one out of four a year. ago. 

Fewer Trains: The New York Central 
Railroad announced it would cut pas- 
senger-train schedules 10 per cent begin- 
ning Dec, 5. Several fast trains will be 
eliminated or combined with others. Its 
passenger traffic is of 10 per cent from 
a year ago, 


CORSETS: 


Underneath the Archness 


Bevies of scantily clad young women 
lolled shamelessly in a score of rooms 
and lobbies of the McAlpin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vanderbilt hotels in New 
York last week. But no orgy, strip tease, 
or leg show was in progress.’ Instead, 
several hundred chic competent-looking 
women buyers paid businesslike atten- 
tion to the girls’ underthings, expertly 
inspecting seams and fingering materials. 

It was the semi-annual national market 
week of America’s prosperous corset and 
brassiere industry (so-called despite ef- 
forts of its more dignified members to 
have it known as the “foundation-gar- 
ment” business). Some 240 leading bra, 
girdle, and corset makers were on hand to 
exhibit their spring lines in the hotels 
and in chromium-plated New York show- 
rooms. 

To brace their innards and outards, 

erican women have increased their 
purchases of corsets and bras every year 
for 25 years in a row. Last week the in- 
dustry, headed for a new peak of $425,- 
000,000 this year, found comfort in a 
survey showing that at least three out of 
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\ Her voice 


a had a purr in it 





























Favorable comment keeps 
crossing our desks on Clary performance, looks, and 
speed. Like the day we called Irene in to see how the 
Clary was doing in her department: “Bill,” she asked me, 
“what’s this meeting about?” 

I told her we were comparing adding machines. We 
planned to recommend the Clary for all departments... 
and wanted her opinion. When she started to talk, there 
was a definite purr of satisfaction in her voice. 

The Clary’s striking appearance, speed, and ease of oper- 
ation are pleasing office staffs everywhere. If you haven’t 
seen or tried a Clary, call your local representative today. 


Factory-approved service in your city 


adds-subtracts- multiplies- divides 


Clary Speed-o-lectrie 
Model A-1M. Other 
Clary all-electrie 
models start at 
$189.50 plus tax. 
Terms may be arranged. 
——ew ow oe ae on 
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Please send me the . 
latest information on Clary i 
Speed-o-lectric Adding Machines. 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, l a LU 
General Offices: 1530 N. Main Street, r NAME aOh | 
Los Angeles 12, California. err ! 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE—Consult ! FIRM ae 1 
your Classified Telephone Directory. | oN) 
4 ADDRESS aX. ’] 
rs) 4 
»* Crry ZONE__STATE__ 
~ NW 11-22 a 
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five American women are bulbous or 
otherwise out of proportion in the bosom, 
hips, or waist. 

Other statistics were confusing. On 
the West Coast, it seemed, women wore 
more bras and fewer girdles; in New 
England, more girdles and fewer bras. 

The talk of the show was the revival 
of the light-weight “all-in-one” corselet, 
giving that sought-after sleek look. Most 
striking innovation: an off-the-shoulder, 
washable, nylon-velvet brassiere-blouse— 
as blousey as a blouse and as bracey as 
a_ brassiere—introduced by 75-year-old 
Warner Bros. of Bridgeport, Conn. 


LABOR: 
Shipping Tie-up 


Most of the nation’s coastline last week 
was tightly swathed in pickets, The West 
Coast had been tied up for eleven weeks 
by Harry Bridges’s longshoremen (CIO). 
Now docks on the East Coast, from Port- 
land, Maine, to Hampton Roads, Va., 
were quiet, Joe (King Kong) Ryan’s 
longshoremen (AFL) had also walked 
out, 

On Tuesday, Nov. 9, it looked as 
though an East Coast strike had been 


























Ryan tried an old maneuver; he 
charged that Communists were mis- 
leading the wildcatters. But the charge 
failed to stick, and Ryan, spotting the 
trend, quickly reversed ground. He 
placed himself at the head of the walk- 
out, asking: “Who else is better fitted to 
lead?” The union voted strike. 

Cargo loading and unloading came to 
a standstill, and in New York passengers 
arriving or departing by liner were forced 
to rustle their own bags and trunks. 

Early this week the strike had tied up 
more than 200 ships and Mayor William 
O’Dwyer was back in New York from a 
hastily curtailed California vacation, try- 
ing to negotiate a settlement. Meanwhile, 
hopes were rising that the West Coast 
strike would be settled before Thanks- 
giving. 


AUTOS: 


$450,000,000 Overcharge? 


New car buyers have known they were 
being stung on trade-in allowances for 
their old cars and undesired extra equip- 
ment on the new ones. But until last week 
no one had added up the bill. 

F®ur investigators for Rep. W. Kings- 




















N. Y. Mirror 


Luxury-liner passengers try a hand at stevedoring 


averted, Ryan, life president of the East 
Coast longshoremen, came out of elev- 
enth-hour negotiations with the employ- 
ers and said: “We've got a very fine 
agreement. I will ask the locals to vote 
immediately.” 

But the longshoremen had asked a 50- 
cent-an-hour increase for day work and 
75 cents more for night work. They 
charged that Ryan’s agreement for 10- 
and 15-cent hikes, respectively, was a 
“sellout.” A wildcat strike developed, led 
by John J. (Gene) Sampson, business 
agent of a powerful longshoremen’s local. 
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land Macy’s House subcommittee on 
questionable trade practices spent seven 
months studying the books of 60 per cent 
of the new-car dealers in Washington, 
D.C. Based on this sample, they esti- 
mated that dealers had nicked the nation’s 
car buyers an extra $450,000,000 in the 
first seven months of 1948 alone. 

The Charge: This is the way the con- 
sumer was scalped, said the Macy investi- 
gators: 
> Historically, new-car dealers have lost 
money on trade-ins and Detroit manufac- 
turers have adjusted their prices upward 


— 


to compensate for these losses. Today «he 
dealers undervalue trade-ins; insteac of 
losing money, they make a profit of al out 
43 per cent on such transactions. ‘he 
quizzers learned that Washington dea ers 
paid an average of $300 less per trad. -in 
than they received from resale. Projecied 
on the national scale, such underva!ua- 
tions cost the public $200,000,000 in >ust 
seven months. 

> Dealers forced accessories and extras on 
buyers. Each car carried $286 worth: 
the purchaser usually wanted only half 
of what he had to pav for. The over- 
charge in seven months amounted to 
$250,000,000. 

“We have found that some dealers,” 
said Macy, “have made every effort to 
deal fairly and honestly. Other dealers 
squeeze the anxious purchaser.” He added 
that his committee “resolved every doubt 
in favor of the dealers.” 

The Answer: Not so, cried Earle O. 
Baker, president of the Washington 
(D.C.) Automotive Trade Association: 
“You need a 20 per cent markup to break 
even” on a trade-in. As for accessories, 
“give them [the public] a chance to order, 
they'll order plenty.” 

A member of the New York Automo- 
bile Merchants Association added: “What 
are the congressmen going to do about it? 
Even if the charges are true, the dealers 
did not violate any law.” 

This week the Macy subcommittee 
planned to start open hearings on its 
charges. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Home Planners: Build-A-Plan, Inc., 
of New York is making a kit for prospec- 
tive home builders. It contains a base, 
wall panels, windows, interior and ex- 
terior doors, wall spacers, and building 
instructions. The wall sections can be 
put up in any position to make scale 
models of various floor plans. 

Vegetable Juicer: The Veg-O-Mat Ma- 
chine Co. of New York is marketing an 
electric vegetable-juice extractor for 
home use. It exerts 3,000 pounds of pres- 
sure and leaves a dry residue of vegeta- 
ble pulp and fiber. 

For Sunken Ships: The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. has developed a light- 
weight salvage pontoon for the Navy. It 
is made of nylon cloth, impregnated and 
coated with synthetic rubber. The pon- 
toon has a lifting capacity of 25 tons: its 
lightness makes it possible for one diver 
to attach it to a sunken submarine or 
ship. 

Faucet Dishwasher: The Dishmaster 
Corp. of Pontiac, Mich., has announced 
a sink appliance that replaces the usual 
faucets. It provides both clear and soapy 
water, hot or cold. A hose tipped wit! 
small brush is for washing dishes. 
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/: brought him a pot of 
gold at the end of rain- 


bows... millions of em! 


TO KEEP TROUT healthy, water 
must be kept charged with 
fresh oxygen. Frantz cascades 
it down steps, sprays it from 
overhead, to keep it fresh. 


COLORADO RAINBOW TROUT are the 
stock-in-trade of Ford Truck user Horace 
Frantz who has raised and sold trout for 
eating and_ stream-stocking purposes 
since 1919. He farmsas many as 2,000,000 
trout at Colorado Springs and Salida. 


Sales for °48 will exceed 300,000 Ibs. “SPRING WATER temperature 


in rearing runways never goes 
below 50 or above 52 degrees,” 
Horace Frantz (above) says. 
Hatching period is 4 to 6 
weeks; “harvest” in 114 years. 


He uses Ford Bonus Built Trucks 
to do the hauling in his business! 


“DON'T LOOK now,” says Ford Dealer Bob 
Allphin, “but under this cab is something no 
other truck has! Ford exclusive Level Action 
suspension insulates against frame weave, 
smooths out the ride, prolongs cab life.” 


NEW MODEL F-5 FORD TRUCK with platform body is used i in a demonstration test at feed- “ONE OF THE BIG THINGS about Ford Truck 
ing time by Ford Dealer, Bob Allphin. Says Frantz, “My old Ford feed truck has 175,000 engines is their reliability,” says Frantz. 
miles on it, but I'll bet the new F-5 could beat that.” “That’s a smart bet, Horace,” “That's mighty important to me, too, because 
replies Bob, “Ford Trucks are Bonus Built to take almost anything these mountain roads in transporting live trout, a few minutes delay 
can give them. Every one of over 139 models is built extra strong to last longer.” might mean loss of the entire load.” 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


S 
Using latest registration data 
P on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford trucks last longer! 



















The Label Says It... 
The Whisky Proves It... 
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Let your own good taste confirm this 

78-year-old pledge of quality — written 


in the founder’s hand when Old Forester 
Kentucky Bourbon was born. Today, 
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produced by the third generation of the 
same family—with the same tradition of 
quality, Old Forester is still the choice 











of those who appreciate the finest. 
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Pitfalls of Forecasting 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ROM time to time readers of this 
2 odio suggest that I should fore- 
cast the future of business—tell wheth- 
er we are headed for a boom or a 
bust, and exactly when it will come, 
how high or deep it will go, and how 
long it will last. I have refrained from 
such crystal gazing. The fate of the 
political experts who pre- 
dicted the certain election 
of Dewey will help to ex- 
plain why. 

The economic future, 
- like the political future, will 
be determined by future 
human behavior and deci- 
sions, That is why it is un- 
certain. And in spite of the 
enormous and_ constantly 
growing literature on busi- 
ness cycles, business forecasting will 
never, any more than opinion polls, 
become an exact science, 

The reasons for this ought to be 
clear. The future of business never 
depends on any single factor. It de- 
pends on a combination of countless 
factors. None of us is near enough to 
omniscience to keep track of them all 
and to give each its exact weight. The 
typical professional business forecast- 
er tends to assume that he can make 
a chart of past price movements, past 
volume of sales, past wage payments, 
or what not, and somehow pull out 
of it automatically the answer to the 
future. We ought to have learned by 
this time that he can’t. All statistics, 
even the most recent, necessarily refer 


to past situations. It is true ‘that the: 


past and the present, when carefully 
studied, can throw great light on fu- 
ture probabilities. That is how we 
must study them. But they can never 
tell us future certainties. 


HE factors from the past or present 
T that we select to study are arbi- 
trarily selected. To know even com- 
pletely the situation about inventories, 
say, a few weeks ago, was not to 
know that Mr. Truman, and not 
Dewey, was going to be our next 
President. And to know completely 
the state of inventories today is not 
to know what Mr. Truman is now go- 
ig to do, what Phil Murray is now 
coing to advise or demand, what 
Stalin’s next move will be, or what 
will happen in Britain, France, or 





China. Yet such countless develop- 
ments all go to determine the future 
state of business. 

In brief, a full knowledge even of 
all business statistics put together can- 
not give the full answer to the busi- 
ness future. For the future of business 
is today affected even more by what 
happens “outside” of busi- 
ness than by what happens 
“inside.” 

There is one more reason 
why business forecasting is 
so hazardous. When astron- 
omers calculate the orbit 
and appearance of a comet, 
their predictions do not in- 
fluence the comet. In hu- 
man affairs, on the other 
hand, predictions about the 
future influence that future and 
change that future. It may have been 
precisely because Dewey’s political 
victory was so generally taken for 
granted that he was defeated. For it 
led him to make a disastrously wrong 
type of campaign and it led his sup- 
porters to relax their efforts. 


N business, a general belief that 
there will be a rise in prices tends to 
bring about that rise. If, on the other 
hand, the business community were 
to become convinced that prices 
would be stable until next February 
and then start to break, it would start 
to act on that assumption immediate- 
ly. Therefore the expected break 
would come not in February but right 
away. For what each of us is seeking 
as an individual consumer, speculator, 
or producer is not primarily to be 
right about the future but to be right 
sooner than anybody else. That is how 
exceptional gains are made. But that 
is something that can only be achieved 
exceptionally and individually, and 
not collectively. 

I do not mean to disparage all efforts 
at business forecasting. All of us, 
no matter what our occupations, are 
ferced constantly to ‘make guesses 
about the future, and to act on them. 
We must try to make them as well in- 
formed as possible. But we will save 
ourselves from some of the worst jolts 
if we frankly recognize that our 
guesses are only guesses, and that we 
cannot reduce the human future to a 
scientific certainty. 
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SEE? WHEN GIFTS FLY BY 
CLIPPER CARGO.THEY ARE | 
SURE TO ARRIVE OVERSEAS 

BY CHRISTMAS ! 


This year, ship your gifts overseas 
by Clipper Cargo, Pan American’s 
swift air delivery service. 


® Only a matter of hours to most 
overseas destinations 


@ The safe way to ship perish- 
ables 


© Low rates! And you save 25% 
when shipments are over 100 lbs. 


®@ Frequent service to 61 coun- 
tries and colonies... to all six 
continents 


Just say to the store: “Ship by Pan 
American.” If you are sending the 
gifts yourself, mail by International 
Air Parcel Post. Or, phone your 


local Pan American office. 
*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc, 


Only Pan American 
offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
CARGO 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 















Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 































Soir Jortte 


A product ofR B. Semler, Inc. 
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AUTO RACING: 
Winner-Loser 


A thinly mustached, 30-year-old Ar- 
gentine driver, Oscar Galvez, got the re- 
ception of his life last week when his car 
rolled down the Avenida San Martin in 
Caracas, Venezuela, finishing point in a 
5,800-mile auto race that had cost seven 
lives. The crowd crushed around his car 
and carried off the man who had won 
seven of the preceding thirteen laps of the 
event, 

In the excitement, officials ruled, Galvez 
failed to cross the actual finish line. The 
winner of the $20,700 first prize: tubby, 
40-year-old Domingo Marimon, an Ar- 
gentine who hadn’t won a lap. 


HORSES: 


Mexican Magic 


The Mexican Army team’s talk plain- 
ly showed the stains of 25,000 miles 
of travel in nine months. Heading for 
the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto Nov. 
16-23, four officers agreed that even 
their dozen horses were beginning to 
look thin and tired. Two of the men had 
yet to see the daughters that had been 
born to them since they left their homes. 
The boss of the team, Col. Humberto 
Mariles, speculated with a grin: “Maybe 
I am still the head of the Escuela de 


Switch: A student demonstration, usually employed to get rid of 








SPORTS — 


Caballeria [Cavalry School]—maybe not!” 

The colonel, however, actually didn’t 
have much to worry about there; Amer- 
ican observers thought the Mexican Army 
might make him a general when he re- 
turned home from Toronto, The chunky 
colonel and his teammates, using a rid- 
ing technique devised by Mariles after 
watching German, Italian, and French 
horsemen in action abroad in 1936, have 
dominated this year’s international horse- 
show scene to the point of endangering 
interest in the events. 

In Italy last May the puffy-shouldered 
Mexicans cleaned up against Italian, 
Swiss, Irish, and Austrian jumpers. In 
Switzerland the United States Army took 
the play away from them momentarily, 
but they rebounded brilliantly in Vichy, 
where Mariles put Norteno over a hurdle 
at 7 feet 4% inches, as compared with 
the American record of 7 feet 1% inches. 

In the year’s main international test, 
the Olympics, the Mexicans captured 
team honors; the individual Prix des Na- 
tions went to the 35-year-old Mariles on 
Arete: “When I can’t show my men how 
to do it, Pll quit.” 

In the 60th National Horse Show in 
Madison Square Garden Nov. 2-9, they 
scored a triumph that had been con- 
ceded before the first ride. Last year they 
had been pressed hard in the Garden 
by the United States Army. Last week, 
with the American squad dismantled by 
the Army’s mechanization program, the 
Mexicans won for the third straight year 


ta 


a coach, was used last week in an effort to keep one. Most of the 
1,000 students of Jefferson High School in Rochester, N. Y., walked 
out after Coach Charley O’Brien was transferred to an elemen- 
tary school. They returned in 24 hours without getting their way. 
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TO FIT 
THE JOB 


important 
NEW features 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN 


eo convENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks provide 
an entirely new ease of steering and 
handling. You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because of a new 
type of ‘“‘cross-steering,’’ plus shorter 
wheelbases and wider tread front axles. 


Trucks that fit your job... 
save you money. They save 
in many ways. 


They save on gas, oil, and 
tires. They save on upkeep 
and 7 They stay on the 
job. They last longer. 


For such a truck, see your 
Dodge dealer. Tell him what 
you haul. . . the weight of 
your load . . . and your 
operating conditions. 


MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. 
Steering wheel, right where you 
want it! 3. Natural back sup- 
port, adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment, with con- 
venient hand control. 7. ‘‘Air- 
O-Ride” cushions, adjustable 
to weight of driver and road 
conditions. 


He will then recommend a 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck 
that has been engineered 
and built to fit your job. 


Your new truck will have 
‘*Job-Rated” power, for per- 
formance with economy. 


Every other unit . . . clutch, 
transmission, brakes, rear 
axle, wae and tires will 
be ‘“‘Job-Rated” for long life 
and dependable operation. 


























BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


New Dodge ‘“‘-Job-Rated”’ trucks 
have much better weight dis- 
tribution. You can haul more 
payload. This has been achieved 
by moving the front axle back, 
under the frame, and moving 
the engine forward. More of 
the load is carried on the front 
axle. Wheelbases are shorter 
:.. but cab-to-rear-axle dimen- 
sions are unchanged. 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your commu- 
nity, consult the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


DODGE 22222" TRUCKS 





FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER ! 
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— designed for 


; { delivery 


Always made of the finest materials 
available, Gaylord Boxes doa 
better job of delivering your product 


in perfect condition. 


Call the nearest Gaylord Office 








ONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland e Minneapolis 
Detroit « Jacksonville e Columbus « Fort Worth e Tampa e Cincinnati « Dallas 
Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis e San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 
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with ten firsts in thirteen events,* two of 
them on the venerable Resorte, eighteen 
years old and winner of seventeen pre- 
vious Garden blue ribbons. 
Horse-show officials gave off politely 


muted groans. The promotion of a Na- » 


tional Horse Show is a $225,000 under- 
taking each year; it costs $35,000 merely 
to set the Garden stage for the affair, and 


“until recently the drawing power of the 


military program has been the one best 


hope of getting through with only an . 


inconsequential loss. 

This year, with Mexican domination 
reaching the proportions of a rout, the 
show reportedly incurred its worst defi- 
cit. It was big enough, at any rate, to 
make one official suggest that next year’s 
military events be opened to combina- 
tions of civilian and soldier horsemen. 


FOOTBALL: 


Victory Inflation 


In California last week it appeared that 
even junior colleges, once an innocent- 
Sounding category of competition, had 
gone shopping for football victories just 
as fanatically as the next fellow:. 


> A committee of sports writers, sched 
uled to pick the Western representative | 


for the junior colleges’ Little Rose Bowl 


game, resigned after getting threatening _ 


phone calls from supporters of Compton 
College, a leading contender. 

> Chairman J. Paul Mohr of the State 
Junior College Federation’s athletic com- 


mittee said a state commissioner might, _ 
have to be appointed to tone down the — 
schools’ current talent-pro@uring ~ prac. 


tices. 

None of this, probably, surprised Presi- 
dent John L. Plyler of Furman University 
at Greenville, S.C. Furman’s poor foot- 
ball season, he explained, was due simply 
to the fact that it couldn’t afford a better 
one: “Today it costs $100,000 a year to 
get the players for a fairly good team, and 


from $250,000 to $600,000 for a big-time - 


téanf> Free tuition, expenses, and even — 


. ”» 
new automobiles are no longer enough. — 


x 


Squeaks for Streaks 


Depending on where you were Sil... 
ting last week each game seemed un- | 


questionably ~the miracle. of the year. 
Army’s undefeated Cadets, who had lim- 
ited earlier foes to an average of one 
touchdown an afternoon came down to 
the last 35 seconds with a 20-19 deficit 
against discredited Pennsylvania. Un- 
beaten Notre Dame, which hadn’t done 
less than 26 points a day all season, 


—_— 





*Other winners: conformation hunters—Llangollen 
Farms’ Adventure; working hunters—Lt. Coi. Ran- 
dolph Tayloe’s Goldwick; young hunters—Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Hale’s Glen Erin; jumpers—Mrs. H. 
Thomas’s Velvet Lassie; three-gaited saddle horses 
Delaine Farm’s Knight’s Treasure; five-gaited saddle 
horses—Dodge Stables’ Wing Commander; fine hat- 
ness horses—Max Luther’s Sally Co-Ed. 
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EXT month in Chicago, science 
N will present a study in cause and 
effect which may be worth going as 
much as half a mile to see, if the wind 
is behind you, Reduced to its lowest 
common denominator, the proposition 
can be stated as follows: Joe Louis 
loses a golf bet and out of a hole in 
the ground pops Billy Conn. 

These were once great 
names in the boxing busi- 
ness, Louis and Conn, and 
I do not wish to seem to be- 
little the entertainment val- 
ue of the six-round exhibi- 
tion bout between them 
which is advertised for Dec. 
10. The old Louis and the 
old Conn in one ring would 
be worth a voyage of many 
miles to watch. But this is the very 
old Louis and the very old Conn, and 
the result will probably be something 
even more demure than their last 
meeting, which was a square dance 
until Louis stepped on William’s chin 
in the eighth round and ended the 
thing with frightful abruptness. 

It is never certain, of course, that 
an “exhibition” bout will be wholly 
soporific, A couple of weeks ago Louis 
got a black eye in an exhibition with 
a certain Johnny Shkor in Boston, 
though otherwise he kept Mr. Shkor in 
a good state of discipline. Soon after- 
ward, in New Haven, the champ boxed 
a certain Bernie Reynolds with his left 
hand alone and got the eye mussed 
up a little more. Technically speaking, 
Louis is always in danger in exhibition 
bouts, but you hardly ever notice it. 


uT the question I want to dig into 
here, and pretty relentlessly too, is: 
Why is the great man making this 
exhibition tour? And why is Mr. Conn, 
who went underground two years ago 
with every intention of remaining at 
least 12 inches below topsoil for the 
rest of his life, now back among us 
voters in the bright open air? 

Well, it would seem to have some- 
thing to do with golf. The champion 
has not been getting those wood shots 
down the middle. 

For you and me, that would not be 
a significant problem. It might make 
us snarl at our wives and toss our chil- 
dren down the laundry chute without 
supper, but it wouldn’t disturb us fi- 








One for the Budget 


by JOHN LARDNER 


nancially. That’s because we do not 
bet in the same league with Louis. 

Joe is a good golfer—he has broken 
70 now and then—but he plays against 
stiff competition, And he backs him- 
self as though he were Ben Hogan, 
who is actually someone else entirely. 
Then too, as I said, the champion has 
not been hitting the fair- 
ways lately. The upshot is 
that for every ball he puts 
in the rough, he must now 
tee up a Shkor or a Rey- 
nolds to break even, and if 
Shkor or Reynolds lands in 
the rough, it means that 
Joe’s slice has infected his 
boxing too, which could be 
serious, 

As for the Conn exhibi- 
tion, that must have something to do 
with Louis’s putting. I can picture 
Joseph blowing a 2-foot putt for a few 
hundred dollars, checking his address 
book, and saying: “Let’s see, who’s 
left? Oh, yes, Conn, Get me him.” 

When the matchmakers found Conn 
—and that must have taken some do- 
ing—William replied that he accepted 
the match with pleasure. “I would like 
nothing better than to box Joe again,” 
he said, and the customers wondered 
idly why, if he felt that way, he had 
not done something about it the last 
time they met, which was for keeps. 

Billy is no stranger to exhibition 
bouts, but he has an informal ap- 
proach to them which used to shock 
his manager, Johnny Ray, to the core. 
Take the time Conn fought his father- 
in-law in the kitchen of the latter’s 
house, There was a match which, if 
staged outdoors at a proper price scale, 
might have drawn a very pretty pen- 
ny. To make matters worse, Billy broke 
his hand on his father-in-law’s head. 

“If you wanted to fight the guy,” 
sobbed Mr. Ray, “why didn’t you let 
me know? We could of sold out in 
Scranton.” 

“Well, I was mad at him,” apolo- 
gized Mr. Conn, “and the kitchen was 
right there.” 


F Billy could get mad at Louis in 
Chicago next month, it might be 
something to see. But the evidence 
seems to indicate that he stopped be- 
ing mad at Joe, for reasons of health, 
as far back as the summer of 194]. 





trailed Northwestern by 7-6 well into 
the last period. Eventually both got o!{ 
the floor like champions. Army put on a 
73-yard closing drive for a 26-20 victory 
in what was its tenth straight game with)- 
out defeat. Notre Dame marched 63 
yards in 13 plays for a 12-7 decision, its 
20th successive victory and its 26th con- 
secutive game without a loss. 

Other streaks: 
> Top-ranking Michigan (a 28-0 victor 
over Northwestern, incidentally) checked 
off its 22nd straight triumph in a 54-0 
exhibition against Indiana. 
P A 44-14 verdict over Washington State 
gave California its ninth straight of the 
year and its 18th victory in the 19 con- 
tests it has played for Coach Lynn (Pap- 
py) Waldorf. 
> Unbeaten in 16 previous games, Penn 
State let third- and fourth-stringers pile 
up a 47-0 count against Temple. 
> Wesleyan won its 22nd victory in a row 
with a 16-0 shutout against Trinity. 
> Columbia ended its own four-game 
losing streak by handing Navy its 13th 
consecutive beating, 13-0. 
> Lehigh’s 20-0 victory was the 25th 
licking consecutively incurred by Carne- 
gie Tech, which used to be good enough 
to beat Notre Dame. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 

WEEK END NOV. 20 
Michigan State over Washington 

State 

St. Mary’s over Boston College 
Iowa over Boston University 
Penn State over Pittsburgh 
Harvard over Yale* 
Holy Cross over Temple 
Columbia over Syracuse 
Rutgers over Fordham 
Princeton over Dartmouth 
Northwestern over Illinois 
Michigan over Ohio State 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 
Purdue over Indiana 
Oklahoma over Kansas 
Missouri over Nebraska 
Alabama over Louisiana State 
North Carolina over Duke 
Vanderbilt over Maryland 
Tennessee over Kentucky 
Southern Methodist over Baylor 
Rice over Texas Christian 
Arkansas over Tulsa 
Oregon over Oregon State 
California over Stanford 
Southern California over U. C. L. A. 


*Wishful Thinking Special. 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Nov. 13: 20 right, 4 wrong, | tie. 
Success average to date: 144 right. 
48 wrong, 8 ties—75.0%. 
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Oreat American Oroup | ’ 
> Insurance Companies } 


New Vork 


2 
". 
“ 


Protection from disaster and loss is one of 
the greatest assurances of personal and com- 
mercial independence. A carefully planned 
insurance program can give you protection 
against loss at surprisingly low cost. Call 
one of Great American’s 16,000 local agents 


ees 


The committee charged with drawing up the American colonies’ Declaration of Independence 
lay their draft before John Hancock, President of The Continental Congress, Standing before 
the Presidential rostrum are John Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. Etching from the famed painting by John Trumbull. 


—or your own insurance, broker—and learn 
how effectively the Great American Group 
of Insurance Companies can protect you. 
The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies offers practically every form of 


insurance except life. 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


Great American American Alliance 


American National Great American Indemnity 


Detroit Fire & Marine Massachusetts Fire & Marine Rochester American 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
























The Tulane 
in hand-stained grain 
or polished calf 


They have everything! 


Arch Preservers give all any other 
fine shoes can give you, plus an out- 
of-this- world kind of comfort pro- 
vided by the justly famous built-in 
Arch Preserver construction. Con- 
sult your classified phone book for 
nearest dealer. E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


For Women For Boys In Canada for Men 
Selby Shoe Co.  Gerberich-Payne Scott-McHale 
Portsmouth, Ohio Mt. Joy, Pa. London, Ont. 
80. 








Everything but a Play 


Considering the successful plays that 
Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman 
have written together (“The Royal Fam- 
ily,” “Stage Door,” and “Dinner at Eight,” 
to mention a few), they have been sur- 
prisingly remiss in their latest collabora- 
tion. For “Bravo!” the writers have cre- 
ated a stageful of agreeable people, por- 
tioned out a fair share of good, edgy 
dialogue, and then forgotten to provide 
them with a reasonable facsimile of a 
play. 

Their principal characters are a mixed 
lot of refugees from Mittel-europa who 
have gathered together to share their 
memories and their poverty in a run- 
down New York brownstone. Doyens of 
the establishment are a famous Hungar- 
ian playwright (Oscar Homolka) and his 
actress-mistress (Lili Darvas), who are 
slightly baffled by a brave new world 
that no longer has any use for their Blue 
Danubian talents. 

In their own deliberate time the au- 
thors see to it that something compara- 
tively hopeful happens to everyone in the 
house. But in the process they are forced 
to bring on a team of Tin Pan Alley song 
writers, a pair of immigration officers, 
a friendly producer, a wealthy refugee 
(zestfully played by Fritzi Scheff), a 
young German actress (nicely acted by 
Christiane Grautoff, who was just that 
when she fled Germany in 1934), and, 
finally, Bernard M. Baruch. . 

Just how Mr. Baruch came to be an 
important cog in the plot will evidently 
be revealed in our next installment. At 
the moment, his presence is made known 
only by a voice on the telephone and 
indicates that by this time the play- 
wrights were desperate enough for any- 
thing. 

Both Homolka and Miss Darvas give 
performances that are appealing in their 
warmth and humor; all the other play- 
ers are uniformly helpful under the 
strictly conversational circumstances, and 
Jean Carson, appearing late with an un- 
inhibited lampoon of a Hollywood body 
beautiful, clears the atmosphere in a bar- 
rage of laughs. Unfortunately, all these 
are characters in search of a_ play. 
(Bravo! Max Gordon, producer. George 
S. Kaufman, director. Leo Kerz, sets.) 


The President’s Husband 


Michael Todd’s new musical, “As the 
Girls Go” is loud, lively, and undoubtedly 
a lot of show for the money, but it’s just 
as well that Bobby Clark is on hand in 
his dual capacity as the First Gentleman 
of the Land and the first comedian of 
the musical stage. 

Anyone who saw the revival of 
“Sweethearts” early last year will recall 
that Clark not only lacked a book to 





THEATER - 


work with but thrived on the omissic,. 
apparently making up his own dabs _ »f 
dialogue and business as he went along, 
This is much the comedian’s situation and 
solution in his new vehicle, although W jI- 
liam Roos obviously started out with an 
able-bodied book that still comes throuch 
clearly enough to establish Clark as the 
philandering husband of Irene Rich, the 
first woman President of the United 
States and the victim of a conspiracy 
which is calculated to ruin her by thor- 
oughly compromising the little man with 
the coonskin coat, cane, and the crayon 
spectacles. , 
Leers and Dides: In view of the 
comedian’s past record with the ladies of 
the ensemble, this is no trouble at all; but 
after a while it ceases to matter and, aside 
from seeing to it that the President’s son 





So 
Fred Fehl 


Bobby Clark and Irene Rich 


and a rival politician’s daughter quarrel 
in time and make up at leisure, the plot 
is arranged to keep Clark on stage as 
much as possible, There are times when 
even he can’t bully a reluctant caper, but 
whether he is singing “I’ve Got the Presi- 
dent’s Ear” or a leering ballad to the 
American Cannes beach club, or cutting 
didos in bedroom, barbershop, and the 
Truman balcony, Clark is a joy and a 
pleasure. 

As for the others, Irene Rich is gra- 
cious and lovely; Hobart Cavanaugh is 
on hand briefly as the White House bar- 
ber; Betty Jane Watson and Bill Callahan 
sing young love pleasantly, and the latter 
dances excellently solo and with the tal- 
ented and charming Kathryn Lee. Hermes 
Pan’s choreography is fun to watch, and 
the Harold Adamson-Jimmy McHugh 
score nice to listen to and easy to hum. 
And as girls go, the dozens in this show 
are extraordinarily handsome. (AS THE 
Girzs Go. Michael-Todd, producer. How- 
ard Bay, director and designer. Oleg 
Cassini, costumes.) 
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SKILLED HAWOS and LEVEL HEADS Va 


... ready to work with you in Burlington-Land, U.S.A. 





When you plan a Western plant cultural region’s heritage of better living. To 
location ...it will pay youtocon- your production problems they bring skilled 


a a 


sider the territory served by the 
Burlington. This is an area of 
varied natural resources . . . mineral deposits, 
forests, coal and oil fields and productive 
soil—to name a few. Here, too, are modern 
utilities and good transportation—essential to 





hands and level heads—important factors in 
times like these. 

The Burlington and the cities and towns 
it serves welcome new industry. This rail- 
road is constantly gathering, interpreting and 
classifying data useful to industry. 





















efficient manufacturing and marketing. Can we help you? 


rel But the greatest resource of BURLINGTON- pie at 
lot LanD is its people. They are productive Depertanat of Industry ont hatues 
as workers—backed by this rich agri- 547 West Jackson Boulevard « Chicago 6, Illinois 
es This )is 
o BURLINGTON-LAND, U.S. A. 











ing The people of BURLINGTON - LAND are 
the skilled in many fields. Here, to quote a few 
y" examples, live the following percentages of 
a the manufacturing employees of these 
American industries: 

oe Mews koe ae 
1 1S Machinery . . . . . . 29.25% 
par- Petroleum and Coal Products. 28.96% 
han  SEEEesres St 
tter a + + ms « +e ee 
tal- Electrical Machinery . . . 22.90% 

Nonferrous Metals and Products 20.08% 
mes . —~—d ee. ok: f 
and Prominent among the other diversified in- ay | : _—— 
will dustries of the region are furniture and . 'Burlinoton 
me wood products; stone, clay and glass; paper 2 


aiid paper products; aircraft, shipbuilding, 
how etc.; apparel; and chemicals. 
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Visitor From La Scala 


Not in years—nobody could remember 
exactly how long—had so many of the 
New York music critics gone out of town 
to review a new conductor. Yet Victor 
de Sabata was not really new to the 
United States, for he had conducted half 
a season for the Cincinnati Symphony 
in 1927. But twenty years is a long time 
ago, and in the interim de Sabata has 
become one of the most admired and 
discussed conductors in Europe. 

At La Scala, in his native Italy, he 
has been first conductor for the past 
nineteen years. Vienna also knows his 
skill, as did Bayreuth in prewar days. 
London too has acclaimed him, and in 
the United States his imported records 
have aroused great interest among col- 
lectors and reviewers. 

The wonder, then, was that de Sabata 
was relatively so little: known to the 
general public in this country—or 
why somebody had not brought 
him over again long since. So when 
the Pittsburgh Symphony §an- 
nounced that the Italian maestro 
would serve as guest conductor for 
a four-week series beginning Nov. 
12, the New York music press began 
to ask questions. Would he conduct 
in New York or anywhere else? No, 
he would not; he had to leave at 
once to get back to Italy to open 
La Scala’s winter season. 

Hence, as Victor de Sabata made 
what might be termed his second 
American “debut” last week, he had 
before him in the audience at the 
Syria Mosque not only a house full 
of anxious, speculative Pittsburgh- 
ers, but also the following anxious, 
speculative Manhattan music crit- 
ics: Olin Downes of The New York 
Times, Francis D. Perkins of The 
Herald Tribune, Irving Kolodin of 
The Sun, Robert Bagar of The 
World-Telegram, Emily Coleman of 
NEwswEEK, and Chandler Thomas 
of Time. 

Brave! What they saw and 
heard was electrifying, It was as if 
all the molten steel in Pittsburgh’s 
furnaces had been tapped at once. 
And when de Sabata had finished Ber- 
lioz’s overture, “The Roman Carnival,” 
and Franck’s Symphony in D minor—the 
first half of the program—the audience 
exploded with an uproar. Even sedate 
matrons applauded wildly and _ yelled 
“Bravo!” And when the second half— 
made up of the Am.i.c.u premiére of 
“Marinaresca e Baccanale” by Giorgio 
Federico Ghedini (a contemporary Ital- 
ian composer) and the “Bolero” by Ravel 
—the house blew up all over again. 

On the podium, de Sabata is like a man 
possessed. He exhorts, coaxes, threatens, 
jumps, boxes, and dances. But he gets 
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what he wants when he wants it. And 
never does he seem to do it for sweet 
theater’s sake. The gesticulations erupt 
from the need of the moment and are 
conveyed with a burning sincerity. A 
composer of some note himself, he is too 
fine a musician to speak only through 
the spectacular. 

Off the podium, de Sabata is a differ- 
ent man—a Continental gentleman of 
quiet authority and great charm. Of me- 
dium height, he has blue eyes, and the 
hair which surrounds his bald pate is a 
shining, platinumlike white. Unlike most 
conductors, he does not talk easily and at 
great length about himself. His sense of 
humor is quick and his interest in all 
things is apparent. 

Encore? It is plain to see that at 56 
being de Sabata, the conductor, exhausts 
him. His acute ear, keen brain, and pas- 
sionate emotion all demand _ perfection 
simultaneously. Obviously, the strife is 
wearing. “I don’t have enough patience,” 





Associated Photographers 
Victor de Sabata: Like a man possessed 


he said in the English he apologizes for 
but still uses as much as possible. “Some- 
times I burst like hell.” Sighing, he add- 
ed: “My children—a boy and a girl— 
can be liars, thieves, even murderers. 
But I forbid them to be conductors!” 
Victor de Sabata came to Pittsburgh 
principally through the efforts of Marks 
Levine, president of National Concert 
and Artists Corp., and of Vladimir Bakal- 
einikoff, musical adviser to the Pittsburgh 
Symphony since Fritz Reiner’s resigna- 
tion last spring (NEWSWEEK, March 8). 
Bakaleinikoff was assistant conductor un- 
der Reiner when de Sabata took over for 


Reiner in Cincinnati twenty years avo, 
and he never forgot the impression the 
Italian had made upon him, It was his 
cable and the regard de Sabata had for 
him that finally turned the trick, 

Since all the critics, in their respective 
fashion, seconded the enthusiasm in Pitts- 
burgh, it is to be expected that other 
cities and other symphonies will fall in 
line. But whether they will be able to 
lure him away from his beloved La Scala 
remains to be seen. “The Scala is our 
symbol, our monument,” he says. “We 
try to keep it above every theater in the 
world.” 


Set-to in Seattle 


Seattle heard a new orchestra last week 
—new in name only, that is. For the Seat- 
tle Orchestra is made up of virtually the 
same musicians heretofore comprising the 
Seattle Symphony. As the Seattle Sym- 
phony, they couldn’t get along with the 
symphony board, and the sym- 
phony board couldn’t get along 
with them. So the players formed 
their own Seattle Orchestra—and 
the Seattle Symphony ceased op- 
erations, for 1948-49 at least. 

Thus was added a new chapter 
to the turbulent record of Seattle’s 
professional symphonic life. For 
years the symphony had struggled 
to make income match outgo. Fi- 
nancially, things worsened in Se- 
attle this season. The board tried 
to raise $75,000 and only managed 
about $25,000. 

But financial problems have not 
_been the sole worry. In 1942, after 
Sir Thomas Beecham had been Se- 
attle’s conductor for two years and 
some months the fiery Briton can- 
celed his remaining concerts with- 
out notice. Since then, the mu- 
sicians have not seemed happy with 
Beecham’s successors. Thus in 
1947, over half of the players 
signed a petition for removal of 
Carl Bricken. Obviously their re- 
quest was denied, but the situation 
did not brighten, even when Brick- 
en resigned last January. 

Terms: This season the recalci- 
trant musicians offered to cooperate 
with the symphony board—but on their 
own terms: briefly, that the players be 
allowed to choose their own’ conductor, 
that their business affairs be handled by 
one of the Northwest’s leading im- 
presarios, Mrs. Cecilia Schultz; and, on 
the ground that musicians were more 
qualified than the board, that they them- 
selves dictate the orchestra’s artistic 
policies. 

The board couldn’t see it that way, 
hence the new Seattle Orchestra. On this 
the 76 men are sticking to their program, 
for Mrs. Schultz is managing them, while 
a seven-man committee, chosen annually, 
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It takes more than added speed, size 
and comfort to make a new transport 
the acknowledged sovereign of the 
skyways. 

True, the Boeing Stratocruiser is 
faster (cruising at 340 mph.) —big- 
ger (with ample room for 80 pas- 
sengers) — and more powerful 
(14,000 hp.) than any airliner now 
in service. Superb altitude and air 
conditioning, smooth-riding quali- 
ties and twin-deck spaciousness make 
it far more comfortable than any 
other transport now flying. 

But the difference goes deeper. The 


Stratocruiser is basically new in 


SSOEMNME 


STRATOCRUIS ER 


The Queen flies proudly 


aerodynamic design. At a single leap 
it spans years of aircraft advance. 


In the Boeing B-29 and its succes- 
sor, the great B-50 Superfortress, 
America’s standard long-range 
bomber, Boeing engineers broke with 
past concepts of performance and 
design. Similarly the Stratocruiser 
is as far ahead of other airliners as 
the B-50 is ahead of earlier bombers. 


Proved in many months of rigor- 
ous testing, the Stratocruiser is ready 
for delivery to the airlines. It is the 
crowning achievement of Boeing’s 
unparalleled experience in the build- 
ing of 4-engine aircraft. 


Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 
Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 


Outstanding passenger appeal — spacious- 
ness and comfort. 


2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 


3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 


Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cosf. 
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The pot stills at the distillery look like huge copper kettles. 
The newborn whisky from these stills carries the “‘essence”’ 
—all the goodness and peat smoke flavour from the grain. 
The pot-still method of distillation is a time-honoured 
process. Only by this slower and more painstaking means 
can the full richness and goodness of Teacher’s Scotch 
Whisky be captured. 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York ¢ e — Importers since 1794 
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MUSIC _ 





hires all personnel. After taxes are de- 
ducted, the musicians will divide the bc x- 
office take and such other earnings as 
those from broadcasts, on a pro rata basis, 
with first-desk men naturally getting the 
most, 

With salaries thus taken care cf, 4] 
other expenses (including the condic- 
tor’s fees) will be met by a subscrip- 
tion fund to be raised by the nonprofit 
Washington Symphony League. This 
“business partnership” makes the Seattle 
group the only professional symphony 
operation of its kind in the country. 

Leader Linden: The 36-year-old con- 
ductor, Eugene Linden, has no contract 
with the orchestra. “They could get rid 
of me any time,” he said last week. But 
that hardly seems likely. A fifth of his 
men have been with him for fifteen years, 
from the time he first conducted the Ta- 
coma Philharmonic Orchestra through 
last season when he became the old Seat- 
tle Symphony’s assistant conductor. 

“If we survive, we will become world- 
famous,” Linden predicted. With eleven 
concerts in Seattle, four in Tacoma, and 
two in Olympia rounding out the sched- 
ule, the new symphony opened for busi- 
ness Nov. 9—and was off with a crescendo, 
Suzanne Martin of The Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer praised the orchestra’s “abun- 
dant vitality,” while Richard E. Hays of 
The Seattle Times, calling the opening 
an unqualified success, remarked: “The 
improvement over last season was evi- 
dent, particularly in the esprit de corps 
of the players.” 


Cut Version 


In the staging of Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
with the, tussles and fights Carmen has 
with Don José, it is generally Carmen 
who has all the accidents—the bruised el- 
bows, skinned knees, and bumped heads. 
Once in Chicago, Gladys Swarthout was 
even knocked out cold when her José, 
Jan Kiepura, threw her to the floor. 

Last week, in a Pittsburgh “Carmen,” 
blood flowed again—but this time it was 
Don José’s and not Carmen’s. Miss 
Swarthout, once more the central figure, 
had dropped her wooden prop dagger. 
Snatching a metal one from a chorister, 
she advanced upon Raoul Jobin, the José 
of the evening. Jobin lunged to catch her 
arm, reached too high, and cut himself 
on the wrist. Bandaging it with strips 
from a petticoat worn by Micaela (Paula 
Lenchner), Jobin finished the opera and 
had his stitches (two) taken later. 

The next day, with headlines in Pitts- 
burgh saying “Swarthout Stabs Tenor,” 
traditional roles were again reversed. It 
was not Miss Swarthout who was com- 
forting Jobin; it was Jobin, feeling fine, 
who was soothing his Carmen. “It was the 
most unnerving accident I’ve ever had 
in opera,” Miss Swarthout said. “It might 
have been so serious.” 
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_ Your printed selling serves: as a ‘BRIDGE to 
_help your sales staff reach ‘your customers. But 
your selling messages — combining striking 
art, arresting copy and fine printing — need 
a firm foundation — the paper you select to 
assure an outstanding first impression. That 
is why wise buyers of printing add the finish- 
ing touch of quality by specifying Oxford 
Papers for their sales-in-print. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, 
COAST TO COAST 


& Oxrorp PAPERS 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.¥% 
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Men like John Jacob Astor... 
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The New York Public 


The New York Public Library isn’t 
really a “public” enterprise. As its di- 
rector, Ralph A. Beals, says, “this insti- 
tution is really one of the quaintest in 
the world.” This year, for example, New 
York City and State will furnish less 
than half of its operating budget of 
$6,454,296. The rest will come from 
endowment, gifts, and miscellaneous in- 
come. Of the 65 branches in Manhattan, 
Richmond, and The Bronx,* 64 are sup- 
ported by the city, while the central 
building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, city-built and -maintained, is filled 
with a private library and reference col- 
lection. This makes for such convenient 
items as a payroll paid partly by Father 
Knickerbocker and partly by the trustees. 

In spite of these peculiarities and the 
handicap of inadequate funds, “The New 
York Public” each dav circulates enough 
books to make a stack two and a half 





*Queens and Brooklyn each has its own library. 








The Chatham Square branch when little girls wore long underwear 


times the height of the Empire State 
Building. Some 3,000 languages and dii:- 
lects are represented in its 3,500,060 
reference volumes—stored in 80 miles of 
book shelves—which are accessible to 
the public in a card catalogue of 20. 
000,000 entries. In addition, the centr! 
building houses the Gutenberg Bible, the 
Bay Psalm Book—first book printed in 
North America—and such native memo- 
rabilia as the final draft of Washington's 
Farewell Address in his own hand. 

This week the 42nd Street library was 
dusting off these treasures, sprucing up 
its walls, and practically gilding the huge 
stone lions which are its hallmark. For 
from Nov. 22 to 29, The New York Pub- 
lic will celebrate its 100th anniversary 
with picture exhibits, speeches, a rededi- 
cation ceremony, and a formal dinner. 

Private Gift to the Publie: In keep- 
ing with its quaintness, the 42nd Street 
library isn’t really celebrating its own 
centennial. It doesn’t date back that far. 
The New York Public is commemorating 
an ancestor, set up “for general use, free 
of expense,” by John Jacob Astor. At his 
death in 1848, Astor left $400,000 in his 
will for the building of a library, which 
was erected at Lafayette Place and Astor 
Street. Washington Irving was named 
president of the board of trustees, and 
the building opened to the public in 
1854 with 90,000 volumes. 

The next great gift which eventually 
became part of the library system was 
due to the generosity of James Lenox, a 
wealthy merchant. In 1880 he left his 
collection—including the Gutenberg Bi- 
ble—in trust for public use. Six years later, 
the death of Samuel J. Tilden, ex-gover- 
nor of New York, added another rich link 
to the growing library chain, for he left 
$2,000,000. The three great libraries were 
merged in 1895 to form the New York 
Public Library. 

Andrew Carnegie then grew _inter- 
ested in the baby library. Two years 
later, he gave $5,200,000 to build 
branches all over the city. New York 
City, meanwhile, had offered to build 
and maintain the central building at 
42nd Street, the site of the Croton Reser- 
voir. By 1911, when the central building 
formally opened, New York at last had a 
full-fledged public library. 

Money and Pigeons, Alas: Since 
then, The New York Public has been 
pulled out of financial difficulties by 
Rockefellers, Whitneys, and the like. For 
the past two years, however, the job of 
finding funds has been pretty much up 
to 49-year-old Director Beals—and_ it 
hasn’t been easy. More space is needed, 
salaries must be upped, and money must 
be found for everything from keeping 
pigeons away ($2,750 per year) to up- 
keep of the mysterious triple-star books 
—volumes which are locked away be- 
cause of old age, rarity, or pornographic 
passages, and must be read under the 
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A Report to Every American Who Uses Electricity 





Last year your business-managed electric light and power companies announced 
the greatest peacetime expansion program ever undertaken by any industry. 


Here’s a report to you of progress to date: 


I. New electric power already added in 1947 and 1948 —as much as 147 cities, 
of 100,000 population each, normally use. 


2 New power additions scheduled for 1949, 1950, and 1951—as much as 401 
cities, of 100,000 population each, normally use. 


3B By 1951, electric power capacity is scheduled to be 50% greater than in 1946. 


A All this is being done without the use of government money. 


EveEN the huge new construction to date has not pro- 
vided the reserve capacity we really need. 


You know why. 


America is making things — and using electricity to 


’ make them — as never before. Automobiles, furniture, 


housing, tractors, clothing, foodstuffs, machinery, hard- 
ware — not only for this country, but to re-equip whole 
nations of Europe. 


New homes by the million, expanding factories and 
farms, are using additional electric service as fast as 
we can install it. 


It adds up to the greatest demand for electricity in 
history. 


We are proud of all that has been accomplished 
already. We appreciate that it has been done only with 
the full co-operation of the men and women of our 
companies and of our suppliers. 


HELEN HAYES sfars in The Electric Theatre! 
Hear it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


We pledge our customers to continue to do our best 
to meet their needs. By operating our plants at top 
output. By switching power from company to com- 
pany to meet peak demands. 


And by continuing, in the American tradition, to 
do the “impossible” . .. to provide as much new electric 
power in 5 years as the entire nation built in the 
previous 21! _~ 





New Electric Power Capacity 


installed in 1947 . . . 1,538,000 kilowatts 
installed in 1948 . . . 4,069,000 kilowatts 
scheduled for 1949 . . 5,302,000 kilowatts 
scheduled for 1950 . . 4,707,000 kilowatts 
scheduled for 1951 . . 5,217,000 kilowatts 











America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


Names on request from this magazine. 














ROCK ISLAND LINES 


GOUDEN TST ATER O UTE 


for a travel-comfort revelation! 


Via the scenic, low altitude Golden State Route, Rock Island’s Diesel- 
powered, extra-fare GOLDEN STATE offers the last word in comfort 
and speed between Chicago and Los Angeles. Just 45 restful hours! 
Serving El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs en route 
to Los Angeles. Through sleepers daily from New York and St. Louis. 

Go “coach”! Relax in a postwar Reclining Chair Car with full-length 
leg rests. Enjoy delicious meals and refreshments in the Coffee Shop 
Lounge Car. 

Go “‘sleeper”’! Your choice of sectional space or a private room in 
light-weight Pullmans. Diner serves excellent full-course meals. Lounge 
for Pullman passengers, beverage service, barber shop and valet. 

Another fine Rock Island train, the IMPERIAL, offers splendid service 
between Chicago and Southern Arizona and Los Angeles without extra 
fare. Chair Cars, Tourist Sleepers and Standard Sleepers. Also carries Chair 
Cars and Sleepers to San Diego. 

Through service between Memphis and Los Angeles. Connecting service 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Des Moines via Kansas City. Next trip, 
go Rock Island! 


Ask your nearest Rock Island Representative for 
travel and Desert Resort literature, reservations 
and tickets—or write: 

A. D. MARTIN 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


The Road of Planned Progress 
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watchful eye of the reading-room supe:- 
visor. 

Beals is hoping for further private do- 
nations—big and small—as well as public 
funds. As the lanky New Méxican puts 
it, “we have a long row of stumps to pull 
before we can start dreaming.” 


Top Totals 


And still it grows. For the third suc- 
cessive year, the nation’s college and uni- 
versity enrollment has climbed to a new 
high. Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, announced Nov, 14 that fig- 
ures for nearly all of the 1,800 higher- 
education schools in the United States 
show enrollments this fall are up some 
72,000 students over last year, despite a 
drop of 100,000 veterans. The total: 
2,410,000 now, as compared with 2,338,- 
226 in 1947. 

The Office of Education survey shows 
that the rate of drop-outs is slowing 
down; although there are fewer fresh- 
men this year, over-all figures are larger. 
Veteran enrollment has dropped from 48 
per cent of the total last year to 42 per 
cent now. Men still outnumber women 
three to one in post-high-school study. 

Jumping headlong into the controversy 
of who has the biggest enrollment, the 
survey lists the first five thus: (1) New 
York University—47,647; (2) University 
of California—43,469; (3) City College 
of New York—28,567; (4) Columbia 
University—28,000; (5) University of 
Minnesota—27,248, 


Equality, no Fraternity 


Fraternities and sororities have often 
been criticized for snobbishness and un- 
equal treatment of would-be pledges. But 
in April, 1946, when the University of 
Vermont Chapter of the Alpha Xi Delta 
sorority pledged Crystal Malone, a Negro, 
the decision boomeranged. The national 
sorority refused to renew the local’s char- 
ter, and the chapter subsequently dis- 
banded. 

Last week the Phi Kappa Psi brothers 
at Amherst College found themselves up 
the same tree. In April the chapter had 
pledged a 19-year-old Negro, Thomas W. 
Gibbs of Evanston, II]. At a national fra- 
ternity convention in July the executive 
committee ordered Gibbs depledged. But 
on Nov. 8 the Amherst Phi Psi’s an- 
nounced they had repledged the Negro 
sophomore, saying that he amply fulfilled 
the fraternity requirements of “character 
and ability.” 

Four days later Howard L. Hamilton 
of Columbus, Ohio, the national presi- 
dent, notified the Amherst chapter that it 
was indefinitely suspended for “unfrater- 
nal conduct.” The chapter went ahead 
with plans to initiate Gibbs Nov. 23 and 
announced it would continue as a local 
fraternity. 
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Unseen alloys in this white-hot ingot help make ever-better steel products. 


PUTTING MUSCLE IN STEEL 


STEEL— the strong man of America—is not by nature a These are just some of the alloys which, along with engi- 
Samson. Muscle must be developed by adding alloys, which neering advances and other better materials, have helped 
remove strength-stealing impurities and also give the steel _steelmakers produce better-quality steels. 
extra qualities that make it tough enough to play its part in The people of Union Carbide produce many alloys essen- 
today’s fast-moving world. tial in the manufacture of steel. They also produce hundreds 
Alloys of silicon, manganese, and vanadium, for instance, _—_ of other materials for the use of science and industry, thus 
are added to make steel tougher and stronger for such _ helping maintain American leadership in meeting the needs 
things as bridges, skyscrapers, ships, and locomotives. of mankind, 
Today’s cars last longer because parts like gears, axles, 


and valves give extra service—thanks to the alloys that they —_—- FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
contain trated booklet, “* Products and Processes,” which 
wae “3 shows how science and industry use UCC’s 

Jet engines need steels with chromium, tungsten, and _—_ Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


vanadium in them to stand up against the searing tempera- 
tures at which they operate. And many streamlined trains 


are lighter, stronger, longer-lasting, and more beautiful I | N I Oo N C A R B I D E 
because there is chromium in the stainless steels of which 
they are made. . AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes 


Synthetic..Organic Chemicals * BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * PYROFAX Gas 
LINDE Oxygen * PReEsT-O-LITE Acetylene: * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 





See Wen At Didindion.., 
LORD CALVERT 


ARISTOCRAT OF HIGHBALLS 


There’s no mistaking a highball made 
with Lord Calvert. For this noted whis- 
key—so rare...so smooth... so mellow— 
owns a gentle but obvious distinction 
that whispers its royalty. For supreme 


enjoyment, try Lord Calvert today. 
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Bergman as Joan: The pageantry is heavy and the cost is great 


The $4,600,000 Joan 


Aftér months of vast preparations and 
high-pressure exploitation, “Joan of Arc” 
finally came to New York last week. For 
the film’s world premiére the Victoria 
Theater had been remodeled and _ its 
inner walls sheeted in an appropriate coat 
of mail (aluminum). Across Broadway 
and a few blocks south, a 70-foot figure 
of Ingrid Bergman in white armor (plas- 
tic) looked down on the proceedings 
from an electric sign eight stories high 
and a city block in length. 

The bill for all this and for everything 
else—including a production budget of 
$4,600,000—is easily one of the steepest 
in screen history, and it is estimated that 
the film must gross in the neighborhood 
of $10,000,000 before producers Walter 
Wanger, Victor Fleming, and Ingrid 
Bergman begin to realize a profit. 

Under the circumstances, it isn’t sur- 
prising that this story of a peasant girl 
who saved the crown of France for an 
ungrateful king is first of all magnificent 
screen pageantry—history painted in bril- 
liant Technicolor on an out-size canvas 
and peopled by hordes of extras and some 
30-odd supporting players. In addition, 
the producers have striven for painstak- 
ing accuracy in the décor and the man- 
ners of their medieval scene. 

Grand Seale: Perhaps it is this double 
preoccupation with the grand scale and 
the meticulous detail that accounts for 
the slack moments in “Joan of Arc.” Pos- 
sibly two and a half hours is too long a 
retelling for so familiar a story. In any 
case time occasionally hangs heavy in the 
dauphin’s court, and the scenes of Joan’s 
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trial at Rouen, her imprisonment, and 
her death at the stake—however care- 
fully documented—progress ponderously 
toward their foregone conclusion. __, 

At its best the Maxwell Anderson- 
Andrew Solt screer play (based in part 
on Anderson’s hit play, “Joan of Lor- 
raine”) not only respects the historic rec- 
ord, but succeeds admirably in suggesting 
the great courage and the sublime faith 
of the simple girl who followed her 
“voices” and undertook a military cam- 
paign beset with appalling obstacles. 
And Victor Fleming’s staging is a re- 
sourceful blending of the worldly and the 
spiritual in a script that separates a little 
too noticeably into five acts. 

Obviously Miss Bergman is perfect for 
the role of Joan. Although for years she 
had wanted to play the Maid, it wasn’t 
until 1946 and “Joan of Lorraine” that 
she got the chance. Her glowing per- 
formance in the Anderson play is matched 
by the radiance and the compelling faith 
of her screen Joan. If this Joan, in white 
armor, is a little unconvincing in the bat- 
tle at Orléans or in the camp notifying 
her dog-eared warriors that they must 
give up wine, women, and swearing, the 
actress’s limitations are those of her me- 
dium. But when she is the inspired soldier 
giving strength to her foolish dauphin 
and her faithful leaders, or when she 
matches wits and faith with the chief 
prosecutor, Count-Bishop of Beauvais, 
and her churchly persecutors, Miss Berg- 
man is completely admirable. || 

It would be footless to pick a handful 
of the supporting players for special men- 
tion. Most of them are familiar to movie 
audiences—perhaps a little too familiar 
in some cases to prosper the illusion that 










M Reduce Drafts 
M Save Costly Heat 
M Reduce Cleaning and 


Maintenance with 


CHAMBERLIN 


“TAILOR-FITTED” RUSTPROOF METAL 


WEATHER STRIPS 


Major winter heat losses come from 
loose, rattly windows and doors. Cold 
air sweeps in, high-cost heat is wasted. 
Dust and dirt also blow in. Cut down 
fuel and cleaning costs with famous 
Chamberlin rustproof metal Weather 
Strips carefully fitted in each window, 
each door! - 


Chamberlin’s experts —factory-trained 
—do a neat, efficient installation job 
without interrupting tenants’ routine. 
Talk to those who have had buildings 
Chamberlin weatherstripped! They'll 
tell you of amazing fuel savings (as 
high as 33%), of greater comfort, less 
noise, draft-free corridors. Nation-wide 
Chamberlin has serviced over 234 mil- 
lion buildings and homes already. See 
your phone book, call your nearest 
Chamberlin Man today! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 

mi WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
mIPy” SCREENS—STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 
\a 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
eases. See phone 
book or mail coupon, 





Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 112 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Without obligation, tell me about 
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Santa Comes Every Month 
(Except June, July, August) 

WITH THE PICK OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 

CANDY WHEN YOU GIVE A 

‘GSH SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 






Wag 


Each Box A Candy Specialty, \‘<_. FA 

Acclaimed By Connoisseurs, And Personally 
Selected By Famous Hostess ELSA MAXWELL 

Month after month your friends will be re- 
minded of you and your Christmas thought- 
fulness! Bittersweet Figaros from David 
Kopper, New York; Chocolate Almond 
Clusters from Country Store of Beverly 
Hills; Cordial-Filled Chocolates from Prin- 
cess de Conde, New York; Carmel Pasta- 
lillos from Allie Adams of Dallas; famous 

herry Fruit Creams from Putmans of 
Cincinnati—and other equally delicious 
and different treats. Each box, approxi- 
mately 1 pound, fresh from confectioner. 
Write for brochure. . 

THREE TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
3 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 9 MONTHS 


$6.25 $12.50 $18.50 


Prices include postage. Club saves you over 
10% on regular prices of these famous 
candies. 

Send No Money! We'll bill after Christmas 
if you prefer, or send check with orders. 
Gift card and boxes mailed on consecutive 
months unless you specify special dates.. 
Include name and address of each gift re- 
cipient. Over 100,000 Club treats delivered , 
to our growing list of subscribers. 


CANDY-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
918 Ambassador Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Bring tomorrow's news 
into sharp focus with 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 














The Perfeet Cift for MEN 





Kahoka’s Luxury 
GIFT CHEESE CHEST 


A ——— assortment of 6 varieties of cheese 
men like best. Famous Kahoka aged natural 
Cheddar, aged Wisconsin Swiss, Mel-O-Pure 
(like Edam), Baronet (French-type), hickory- 
smoked Cheddar Link and Noekkelost (Nor- 
wegian-type spiced cheese). 


Order now direct from packer for friends, 
associates, customers. Send check or money 
order. No C.O.D.’s, Please. Enclose your 
business card with order and chest will be 
shipped direct for pre-Christmas arrival. 


Over 4 unds, packed in 
rE 4.95 


colorful holly gift box. (Add 
25c west of Denver.) 


Postpaid 
KAHOKA CHEESE MAKERS - KAHOKA, MO. 
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this is medieval history. A notable excep- 
tion is the stage actor José Ferrer, who 
makes his screen debut with a highly 
effective impersonation of the weakling 
dauphin. (Joan or Arc. An RKO-Radio 
release of a Walter Wanger-Victor Flem- 
ing (Sierra Pictures) production. Victor 
Fleming, director. Technicolor.) 


Score for Mitchum 


As a story, “Blood on the Moon” could 
easily be dismissed as just another remake 
of the standard conflict between the 
forces of law and those of disorder that 
habitually graces the wrong end of back- 
street double features. About the only 
thing that distinguishes it from this gallop 
and gun-belt sort of thing is the presence 
of Robert Mitchum in the cast. But that 
makes a considerable difference. 

Afoot or on horseback, the slow-voiced, 
sad-faced RKO star moves with the feline 
grace of a mountain lion and, despite his 
appealing diffidence, belongs to that rare 
breed of Hollywood cowhands—he not 
only acts tough but looks as though he 
really could use his rifle or six-shooter if 
necessary. And in this particular set of 
complications he has good reason to use 
every weapon at his command, including 
his thoroughly adequate fists. 

The plot is a silly business involving a 
standard group of desperadoes, sparked 
by Robert Preston, who have hit on the 
idea of forcing a wealthy rancher (Tom 
Tully) off a local Indian reservation—the 
only available grazing ground in the vi- 
cinity—in order to buy up his cattle at 
prices that would net them a tremendous 
profit. Mitchum, an old friend of the gang 
leader, plays along until he discovers that 
the neighboring homesteaders are being 
played for suckers and that the victimized 
rancher has a beautiful daughter (Barbara 
Bel Geddes). The resulting romance is 
badly marred by Miss Bel Geddes’s wood- 
en acting, but Mitchum is equal to the 
task of making even the preposterous cir- 
cumstances that lead up to it seem con- 
vincing. (BLoop ON THE Moon. RKO. 
Theron Warth, producer. Robert Wise, 
director.) 


Slap-Happy-Go-Lucky 


Although the odds were somewhat 
against it, “You Gotta Stay Happy” 
turned out to be a cheerful and very 
pleasant comedy indeed. Offhand, it is 
difficult to recall another film in which 
a cigar-smoking chimpanzee is cast- as 
Cupid; otherwise there isn’t a single 
situation which you haven’t encountered 
somewhere before in this slap-happy-go- 
lucky story about a willful young heir- 
ess, Dee Dee Dillwood (Joan Fontaine), 
who runs out on a loveless marriage 
and seeks sanctuary with one Marvin 
Payne (James Stewart), the standard 
poor but honorable knight-errant. 











— 


As so often before, this particular 
predicament calls for a transcontinental 
trek in which the young people get bet- 
ter acquainted, and what could be more 
reasonable than that Dee Dee, posing as 
a graduate of the more-to-be-pitied- 
than-censored school, should hitchhike 
on the freight plane of which Marvin is 
chief pilot and part owner. The fact 
that the ship’s cargo includes three other 
passengers, the aforementioned chim-_ 
panzee (caged), a load of lobsters 
(crated), and a coffin (occupied) gives 
H. C. Potter some incidental items to 
have fun with,. but. mostly the director 


Jimmy and Joan: Love in a storm 





relies on tne reliable performances of his 
two stars and the assisting comedy of 
Eddie Albert, Roland Young, Willard 
Parker, and Percey Kilbride. (You Gorra 
Stay Happy. Universal-International. 
Karl Tunberg, producer. H. C. Potter, 
director.) 


Melodramatic Rogue 


In “Rogues’ Regiment,” Dick Powell as © 
an American intelligence officer discovers 
that the French Foreign Legion in Indo- 
China is virtually an alumni association 
for ex-Wehrmacht soldiers—possibly in- 
cluding Martin Bruner (Stephen Mc- 
Nally), a top Nazi who has escaped the 
Allied dragnet. He also finds a brunette 
French agent appropriately named Lili 
(Marta Toren) and gets mixed up in the 
recent Viet Nam revolt. 

There are moments when the film at- 
tempts to be significant on the issue of 
both Nazis and Vietnamese. But for the 
most part it is just’ a slipshod melodrama 
primarily concerned with the question of 
whether Powell will ultimately take Miss 
Toren back to his farm in the States. He 
does, of course. (RocuEs’ REGIMENT. 
Universal-International. Robert Buckner, 
producer. Robert: Florey, director.) 
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WILL. -IMPROVE\RICE AS A FOOD. 


FOR T THE WHO LE wortp 


Chicken and rice, rice pudding, shashlik... 

“just plain rice’ —which is the basic 
food for most of the world’s people—every 
rice dish will be improved because of 
Malekizing. 


Malekizing scientifically modifies rice so 
that it retains most of its natural nutrients. 
Malekized rice has more than twice the 
vitamin content of ordinary white rice. 


Malekizing enhances the delicate flavor 
of rice—it’s great to eat all by itself and 
it’s wonderful in place of bread or potatoes. 


Best of all, for housewives—Malekized 
rice is easy to cook—each kernel is firm 
and separate. It never becomes sticky or 
gummy like ordinary rice. Cream-colored 
in the package, Malekized rice turns snowy 
white and fluffy during cooking. 


The Malekizing Process was perfected by 
General American scientists and food tech- 
nologists. Malekizing equipment fits into 
standard milling operations and can be 
installed in rice mills anywhere. It sub- 
stantially increases the whole grain mill 
yield. The first cost of the plant is sur- 
prisingly low; its operation is economical. 
Inquiries are invited. 


Now Available 


Walton's Malekized WondeRice he , _ MALEKIZED RICE PROCESS 


. y , dp . f 
produced under license by we nina GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Mey 


Walton Rice Mill, Inc, 135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90 
Stuttgart, Ark. 








The War 
Proved that 
HOOSIERS 





@ The managers of Indiana war plants said 
it couldn’t be done. You couldn’t get people 
to handle fine and complicated work with- 
out long, intensive training. They were 
amazed to find how readily Hoosiers 
adapted themselves to intricate opera- 
tions, how quickly things began coming 
into large-scale production—made with 
precision and skill, at times with toler- 
ances of one ten-thousandth of an inch. 

What was true then is true now. You 
will find in Indiana a large supply of in- 
telligent, capable labor. The same people 
who did such sterling work on bomb- 
sights, electronic devices and other exact- 
ing products are available to you. Locate 
where you find a superior class of help 
with a high educational average and me- 
chanical ability—Indiana! 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


* ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
and figure you'll want, 
sent promptly and with- 
out obligation. 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .... DEPT. N-40 
STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Whither Protestantism? 


Charles Clayton Morrison is the self- 
appointed gadfly of Protestantism. With 
all the zeal of a Martin Luther, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ minister stings compla- 
cent and petty-minded Protestants with 
fiery exhortations to do ever better and 
at least try to be worthy of the name of 
Christian. 

For 39 years Dr. Morrison crusaded in 
The Christian Century for such diverse 
causes as church unity, Prohibition, and 
church-state separation. 
tired as editor last year (NEWSWEEK, 
June 23, 1947), he brought the weekly’s 
circulation up from 600 to 40,000 and 
made it the most forceful voice among 
Protestant journals. 

One of Dr. Morrison’s last major efforts 
as editor (he still is a contributor) was a 
thirteen-article series which ran in The 
Century during the spring and summer 
of 1946. Entitled “Can Protestantism 
Win America?” the series was a pene- 
trating—if depressing—picture of the 
Reformation churches in this country. For 
those who missed the Century stories, 
Dr. Morrison has now published them, 
revised and expanded, in a book which 
bears the same title.* 

Win or Lose? Three forces, says Dr. 
Morrison, are fighting each other in 
America today—secularism, Roman Cath- 
olicism, and Protestantism. At present, 
secularism is far outdistancing the other 
two, and Catholicism is second. “I be- 
lieve,” says the 73-year-old editor, “that 
the task which Protestantism confronts 
in modern America is too great for it as 
it is now constituted.” Growth of de- 
nominational membership figures, he 
adds, is not the only criterion to gauge 
strength. 

“The churches of modern Protestant- 
ism,” Dr. Morrison says, “are running on 
the momentum of their fathers’ faith—or 
their grandfathers’ faith—rather than gen- 
erating their own power.” Part of the 
blame for this Dr. Morrison places on the 
public-school system, which has greatly 
weakened the churches by secularizing 
the child as well as the school. He feels 
the Champaign, IIl., Supreme Court deci- 
sion on released-time religious instruction 
last March has been misinterpreted. For, 
he thinks, the schools could have religion 
as a course taught by laymen without 
violating the principle of separation of 
church and state. 

Roman Catholicism, Dr. Morrison be- 
lieves, “now feels at home in America... 
free to be itself, to take advantage of 
every method and expedient to strike out 
boldly with all its resources and win 
America to its faith.” The fiery minister 
feels that the ascendancy of Roman Cath- 
olicism—which he insists appeals only to 





*Can PROTESTANTISM WIN AMERICA? By Charles 
Clayton Morrison. 225 pages. Harper, $2.50. 


Before he re-" 
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“the sophisticate” and “the unreflec:ive 
person”—“would radically transform our 
culture and change the character of our 
democratic institutions.” 

Remedy: What is the answer to how 
Protestantism can win America? Dr. \ior- 
rison says only .by welding its 200-udd 
individual “churches” into one unitied 
church with Christ as Lord. The Churcies 
must get away from trumpeting their 
differences, for, he charges, “huddliny is 
the favorite indoor sport of every denom- 





Dr. Morrison: “Huddling” must go 


ination.” Since 1906 fourteen denomina- 
tional mergers have taken place. More 
and more must occur, Dr. Morrison 
pleads, so that Protestantism can “be it- 
self, that is, to be truly, consistently, 
unitedly, and militantly Protestant.” 


The Church in the World 


The relationship of religion to world 
affairs was delineated last week in two 
statements: _ 
>» The Church of England Assembly— 
composed of bishops, clergy, and laymen 
—declared in London Nov. 10 that moral- 
ly the atom bomb could be used as a 
“defensive necessity” against an aggres- 
sor, provided it was dropped only on 
military targets. But Dr. G. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester, felt that the re- 
port vetoed by only three out of more 
than 400 votes, “does not give us the 
distinctly Christian note . . . From the 
religious aspect it is really alarming.” 
> The UN General Assembly’s Social 
Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee 
approved in Paris a section of the Decla- 
ration on Human Rights: “Everyone has 
the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion; this right includes 
the freedom to change his religion or be- 
lief, and . . . to manifest his religion.” 
The Russian representative, Alexei Pav- 
loff, thought the article inferior to one 
included in the Soviet Constitution. 
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Busiest spot in town...the coo/ spot in summer... 
the comfortable spot in winter ...is the business 
that gives customers and clerks General Electric 
Better Air Conditioning. 

Walk into any drug store, hotel, restaurant or 
department store that features G-E conditioned air. 
You'll find the refreshing and bracing atmosphere 
just right for comfort. Customers have satisfied, 
“]-like-it-here,” smiles. Employees snap to greet 
you with an eagerness that means better service. 

G-E Better Air Conditioning 
is an investment that can pay off 
...im more customers ...in more 
sales per customer. 

There is G-E equipment to fit 
the needs of your business. Ask 
your G-E dealer about it today. 
General Electric Company, Air 


Conditioning Department, Sec- 
tion A82211,.Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 
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Ike Speaks 


Only Dwight D. Eisenhower could 
have written “Crusade in Europe.” Since 
he was the most important military figure 
of the second world war, whatever he 
has to say becomes the most important 
account of that war. The fact that Eisen- 
hower has produced his story without 
the aid of any ghost, but straight from 
his own memory and his own records, 
makes “Crusade in Europe” even more 
interesting and valuable than it other- 
wise might have been. 

The Supreme Commander of the Al- 
lied forces writes with an almost classic 
simplicity that is at times disarming. 
Those who know Eisenhower say he has 
written his book as he used to talk at 
staff conferences—in language which was 
so simple that often the less informed 
listeners missed its importance. “Crusade 
in Europe” is much. like this. The care- 
ful reader, however, will find that behind 
the careful prose lies enough information 
about how the war was fought in Europe 
to make “Crusade in Europe” not only a 
book of great historical value, but a book 
that may rank with the great military 
classics of all time. 

Unity: Throughout “Crusade in Eu- 
rope” ‘there runs one steady theme— 
allied command. In the first chapter 
Eisenhower remarks: “The true history 
of the war, and more especially the his- 
tory of the operations Torch and Over- 
lord, in the Mediterranean and Northwest 
Europe, is the story of a unity produced 
on the basis of this voluntary cooperation. 
Differences there were, differences among 
strong men representing strong and proud 
people, but these paled into insignifi- 
cance alongside the miracle of achieve- 
ment represented in the shoulder- 
to-shoulder march of the Allies 
to complete victory in the West.” 

If there is any moral to this 
book it is that differences can be 
composed, and that alliances and 
coalitions, such as brought about 
military victory, are just as neces- 
sary to insure the peace of the 
world. 

One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of “Crusade in Eu- 
rope” is Eisenhower's admirable 
frankness. Typical is a confes- 
sion about the Battle of the 
Bulge: “We remained on the of- 
fensive and weakened ourselves 
where necessary to maintain 
those offensives. This plan gave 
the German opportunity to 
launch his attack against a weak 
portion of our lines. If giving 
him that chance is to be con- 
demned by historians, their con- 
demnation should be directed at 
me alone.” 

Another characteristic. is Ei- 
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senhower’s unsus- 
pected literary ca- 
pacity to capture in 
a lively sentence 
the character of the 
men he worked 
with. Some exam- 
ples: Walter Bedell 
Smith—“A master 
of detail with clear 
comprehension of 
main issues, he 
could achieve har- 
mony without ap- 
peasement.” Harry 
Hopkins—“He had a grasp of the broad 
factors in military problems that was al- 
most phenomenal . . . He never spared 
himself.”. Omar Bradley—He “displayed 
qualities of steadfastness, drive, profes- 
sional skill, and a capacity for human 
understanding . . . so that the American 
teamwork forged on many battleficlds of 
the Normandy beachhead was never 
thereafter seriously shaken.” 

Patton and Monty: Eisenhower is 
especially revealing of his own character 
in his passages on Gen. George Patton, 
whom he calls a “brilliant soldier and 
commander [whose] emotional range was 
very great and [who] lived at either one 
end or the other of it.” Knowing all about 
Patton’s bad qualities, Eisenhower also 
knew that the pistol-packing general was 
the best field commander and, at the start, 
the only first-class one at his disposal. 
Time and again he reveals that he had to 
take risks to save Patton, aware that his 
own reputation was at stake in doing so, 
but that no other course was open. 

Of great interest is what Eisenhower 
has to say about the controversial Gen- 
eral Montgomery. General Ike writes 
with restraint, but his difficulties with 





Eisenhower 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
The Marshall note that announced Ike’s elevation 


—— 


Monty are made clear, although he con. 
fines his criticisms to such quiet re:.:arks 
as “I discussed the situation thoroughly 
with Montgomery and Bradley. Bradley 
agreed with me wholeheartedly,” thus 
leaving the implication of criticism to the 
reader. 

General Eisenhower is not quick to 
criticize, but neither is he slow to speak 
his mind. Thus he reluctantly telis of 
what seemed to him a distressing lack of 
naval cooperation at vital times, but he is 
quite specific in stating it was His experi- 
ences with the Navy, even more than 
with, the Air Force, which helped con- 
vince him of the necessity for a unified 
Defense Department. 

Speaking Frankly: Extremely re. 
vealing of Eisenhower's own character 
are such passages as this on the possible 
tragic consequences of D Day and the 
breakout: “Professional advice and coun- 
sel could do no more. I went to my tent 
alone and sat down to think. I realized of 
course that if I deliberately disregarded 
the advice of my own technical expert 
and his prediction should prove accurate, 
then I would carry to my grave the un- 
bearable burden of a conscience justly 
accusing me of the stupid, blind sacrifice 
of thousands of the flower of our youth.” 

Equally. revealing is his statement 
made in discussing his disagreement with 
Field Marshal Brooke over the offensive 
up to the Rhine in 1945: “I have not 
devised any plan,” he said, “on the basis 
of what individual or what nation gets 
the glory, for I must tell you in my 
opinion there is no glory in battle worth 
the blood it costs.” In that sentence is 
the essence of the man who led the 
armies against Hitler. 

In his book, Eisenhower is not given 
to passing moral judgment, but neither 
is he adverse to passing on the 
lessons he has learned. Perhaps 
the greatest lesson he did learn, 
as head of all the armies, was 
that “nations must see that the 
world is now too small for rigid 
concepts of national sovereign- 
ty.” 

“We who saw Europe liber- 
ated,” he writes, “know that the 
Communistic fear that men will 
cling to freedom is well founded. 
It is possible that this truth may 
be the reason for what happens 
to be an aggressive intent on the 
part of the Communists to tear 
down all governmental structures 
based on international freedom. 
If the men and women of Amer- 
ica face this issue as squarely 
and bravely as their soldiers 
faced the terrors of battle in 
World War II, we would have 
no féar of the outcome.” 

“Crusade in Europe” is as 
nearly a great book as any soldier 
has written in our time. It is a 
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YESTERDAY 


Army’s first multi-engine 
bomber, the MB, was built 
by Martin in 1918. So ad- 
vanced was the design that it 
remained the Army standard 
until the mid-twenties. With 
these Martin bombers in 1921, 
General ‘‘Billy’’ Mitchell sank 
the captured German battle- 
ship Ostfriesland, proving the 
potency of airpower. 





Ten years ahead of the planes it 
replaces... the great, new Mar- 
tin 2-0-2 ., . 100 m.p.h. faster 
than present twin-engine trans- 
ports... to gain time, time, time 
for business or pleasure. Its big, 
roomy cabin has seats with built- 
in pillows, extra-large non-fog- 
ging windows, modern heating 
and ventilating. Its heated ice- 
free wings and tail surfaces and 
rubber fuel tanks add the latest 
in dependability. And this sensa- 
tional Martin 2-0-2 brings high- 


1918 ll As. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 
Advanced military aircraft 


e Martin 2-0-2 airliners 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles 


DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) 
e@ New type hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake ¢ Mareng 













speed luxury service to all cities, 
large and small, because it lands 
and takes off in the shortest 
distance of any postwar airliner. 


A new high in air service... 
yes! But cut to the pattern of 
constantly pushing forward the 
frontiers of aviation! In 1922, 
Martin built the first all-metal 
monoplane . . . a giant stride 
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AIRCRAFT 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Aerial gun turrets « 


TOMORROW 


Research is the key which un- 
locks the treasure houses of 
the future; the map which 
charts your living conditions 
years hence. And in many far- 
reaching fields—aircraft, rock- 
etry, plastics, electronics, tele- 
vision, helicopters—- Martin 
research is building a better 
future for you. 


A Look at Tomorrow..TODAY! 
Tht 202 Girlintr... 


ANOTHER GREAT MARTIN PLANE! 


forward in dependability and 
safety. In 1934, the Martin 
Clipper flying boats took to the 
skies to make regular over-ocean 
transport a reality. In 1942, the 
mighty Martin Mars _ helped 
create new concepts of range and 
load-carrying capacity. Perform- 
ance in the past . . . promise for 
the future ... count on Martin 
for better products, greater prog- 
ress, to make your life a far 
richer one! The Glenn L. Martin 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


1931 ee omer) Aircraft Since 1909 set roe 1942 


1934 


fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) « Honeycomb construction 
material (licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.) « 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better 
living in many far-reaching fields. 


Stratovision aerial 


“FLAK BAIT,” Devon Francis’ new book (Duell, Sloan & Pearce), is the thrilling story of the heroic men who flew and serviced 


Martin B-26 Marauders from the Southwest Pacific to Berlin. 





We are proud to be mentioned with these gallant men. 
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FOR 


PETERSBURG 
BOOKLETS 


Before you complete your 
plans for your winter vaca- 
tion, write for our new St. 
Petersburg booklets which 
will help you plan. Find 
out why the Sunshine City 
is the most popular vaca- 
tion center for thousands 
of people everywhere. 


WANTED 


NON-SLIP SAFETY, 
WET OR DRY 


“So they. MASTIPAVED 
the FLOOR!” 


Pabco’s special “Grip-Tread” Mastipave 

solves floor-safety problems at low-cost. 

Hundreds of millions of square feet in use 

on stairs, ramps, hazardous work-areas, 

etc. Write us for “no-obligation” survey 
. of your needs. 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
FLOOR- COVERING 
24-YEAR RECORD OF RUGGEDNESS! 





St. Petersburg has prepared 
a big program of recrea- 
tion and entertainment for the coming 
months. There will be all kinds of fun 
under the sun—and sunshine 360 days a 
year. Accommodation facilities greatly 
increased. Famous hospitality and 
friendliness. For booklets 
write today to G. P. Daven- 
port, Chamber of Commerce. 


STPETERSBURG 


ne City 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, IN(¢ 


New York 16 San Francisco 19 Chicago § 




















Spicy 
Cinnamon - Clove 
Flavor 


Distinctive... 
MOUTH CLEANSING ACTION 
Medicinal in Action — Pleasing in Taste 





Dentists prefer Lavoris 7 to 1 over 
any other mouthwash for use 
at the chair. (National Survey) 
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f OFTEN IMITATED — NEVER DUPLICATED! 























LANE-WELL S 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


rate folder R 
The board of directors has declared . 











a dividend of $1.00 per share 
on the common stock, payable 
December 15, 1948, to stockholders 
of record November 24, 1948. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 


Read the news behind the 
headlines—every week in 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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book of great immediate interest; it «lso 
is a book for the future. (Crusapr tw 
Europe. By Dwight D. Eisenhower. 559 
pages. Doubleday. $5.) 


As His Secretary Saw Him 


In “Eisenhower Was My Boss” Kay 
Summersby, the Irish girl who later be- 
came an American Wac, writes simply 
and candidly of the man for whom she 
was chauffeur, secretary, and aide. She 
succeeds in conveying a warm and elo- 
quent picture of the man his staff called 
Boss or General Ike. He has an “unas- 
suming curiosity” that is “charming,” and 
an “innate courtesy” and “inborn chival- 
ry” which he exhibited daily to those who 
worked for him. 

Eisenhower was never too busy for a 
word of sympathy, and, whenever pos- 
sible, he personally directed an investiga- 
tion into all letters of request or serious 
complaint. Miss Summersby’s greatest 
tribute to a great man is that the hero of 
1945 was essentially the same man she 
met in 1942, then unknown to anyone 
outside the War Department. Fame and 
popularity left him unchanged. (EIsen- 
HOWER Was My Boss. By Kay Summers- 
by. 302 pages. Prentice-Hall. $2.75.) 





Lloyd C. Douglas: Still writing 
Fisher of Men 


A retired Congregationalist clergyman, 
Lloyd C. Douglas is a best-selling author 
who hits the literary jackpot with more 
impact and less help than most of his 
competitors. Without benefit of any book 
club’s distribution, his first novel, “Mag- 
nificent Obsession,” was a “sleeper 
that became a runaway best seller in 
1931, two years after its publication. 
Douglas wrote eight more moderately 
successful novels. Then, in 1942, with 
“The Robe,” a story of the Crucifixion, 
he was again catapulted into the high- 
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income brackets, again without much 
help. 

Unheard from since, Douglas now 
gives us “The Big Fisherman,” also on 
its own and like “The Robe,” a rendition 
of the Crucifixion theme. It involves Si- 
mon Peter, the big, burly, irreverent 
Jewish fishing boss, who becomes the 
leader of Christ’s disciples, and Fara, a 
half-Jewish, half-Arabian princess who 
comes to the Holy Land on a mission of 
vengeance, The two stories meet when 
Fara meets Simon Peter, and the two 
eventually join Jesus. 

“The Big Fisherman” will not make 
literary history. It is too thin for that. 
But it is full of Douglas’s characteristic 
warmth and readability, and like his 
other books will doubtless do more than 
all right. (THe Bic FisHERMAN. By Lloyd 
C. Douglas. 581 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin, $3.75.) 


Other Books 


THE SEVEN MIRACLES OF GUBBIO AND 
THE ErcHtH. By Raymond Leopold 
Bruckberger. Translated by Gerold 
Lauck. 60 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$1.50. This delicately written miracle 
story by a member of the Dominican 
household at St. Maximin, France, ap- 
pealed so warmly to Lauck that he could 
not resist the temptation to translate it. 
Readers are likely to agree with his esti- 
mate that the story, founded on one of 
St. Francis’s miracles recounted in old 
Italian in the famous “Little Flowers,” 
may well become a French classic. 

THE Story oF THE SuHip. By Charles 
E. Gibson. 272 pages. Henry Schuman. 
$4. A highly readable social history of all 
water craft from the primitive dugout to 
the great British transatlantic liners of 
today. The author is an Englishman who 
loves ships, knows ships, and knows how 
to make them attractive to even the most 
landbound of landlubbers. 

ARTHUR QuILLER-CoucH: A BIOGRAPH- 
icaL Stupy or Q. By F. Brittain. 174 
pages. Macmillan. $3.50. An affectionate 
account of the Oxford scholar and _bril- 
liant literary figure whose graceful, virile, 
and quietly humorous writings delighted 
the world up to his death in 1944 at the 
age of 80. Readers of Q’s lively prose will 
appreciate this deeply perceptive study 
of a man whose work was unfailingly in- 
teresting. 

THe AFrarrs oF Dame Rumor. By 
David J. Jacobson. 492 pages. Rinehart. 
$5. A writer who has spent years study- 
ing this subject presents a fascinating, if 
sometimes wordy, report on the ways in 
Which unfounded rumors have affected 
the nation’s economy, business, and poli- 
tics. The canards with which he deals 
Were sometimes innocently started but 
more often maliciously. In some cases the 
author identifies the agents or agencies 
who spread these rumors. 
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There are Egry Business Systems for Purchas- 
ing, Receiving, Shipping, Billing, Account- 
ing, Pay Rolls, Production, Cost Records, Cash 
and Charge Sales, Delivery, Inventories, 
Refunds, Credits, Acknowledgments, and scores 
of others. @Most of these systems were de- 
veloped by EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE, a 
group of experts who have broadened the ap- 
plication of Egry Business Systems to such an 
extent that whatever your requirements, Egry 
has a system to meet the need. However, if you 
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ON THE JOB 


have a specific problem, give us the facts, 
and EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE will develop 
forms to meet your particular requirement, 
CEgry Business Systems may be used profitably 
by every type of business. They speed the writ- 
ing of records by hand or on the typewriter, 
and give you an unusually high degree of pro- 
tection and control. @Investigate NOW! Call 
the Egry representative in your vicinity, or 
write directly to Dayton. There is no cost or 
obligation whatsoever. Address Dept. N. 
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THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Egry Continuous Forms Limited, New Toronto, Teronte 14, Ont., Canada 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








... all that 
the name 
implies 


Correspondence 
Elegancies... 


made by Kellogg 
Fine Writing Papers- 
a division of U.S. E. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Use 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


At Department Stores and Stationers 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., W.Y.C, 17 


NOME OF THE % 


CHARLES £. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 











How fo put a label 
on a ton of coal 


Coal producers have long sought a means 
of identifying their product to the user, but 
the problem is a difficult one. To most of us 
ali coal looks alike. 


One manufacturer, the Dustlix Corpora- 
tion, offers trade-marked labels which are 
automatically fed into the stream of coal. The 
coal user then knows what brand of coal is 
providing him with heat, and he can reorder 
a similar product later. A Bodine electric 
motor provides dependable operation of the 
small trade-marking device which distributes 
the “‘labels.”’ 


For over 40 years Bodine has been helping 
solve such fractional horsepower motor-drive 
problems. Bodine motors provide dependable 
service wherever they are used. If you have 
a motor-application problem, why not ask 
Bodine engineers for their assistance in help- 
ing you select the right ‘motor or speed-re- 
ducer motor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Toward A Civil Rights Solution 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N the civil-rights issue, neither the 
QO Democratic nor the Republican 
Party gained any laurels in this elec- 
tion. The Truman high command tried 
to avoid the question in the platform, 
but Northern extremists like Mayor, 
now Senator-elect Humphrey of Min- 
neapolis forced a successful vote. Then 
there was the sensational walkout of 
Southern delegates. The Dixiecrats 
showed that they were in 
dead earnest and, unlike the 
Wallace party, they gained 
strength in the campaign 
and carried four states, plus 
an elector in Tennessee. 

This show of electoral 
strength by no means meas- 
ures the full determination 
of the South to fight to the 
last the Truman civil-rights 
program. A long and bitter 
struggle faces any effort to satisfy the 
Northern politicians by enacting that 
program into Federal law. 

The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, offered no plan to lift the issue 
above politics. Pursuing the phantom 
of regaining the Negro vote in North- 
ern cities, it adhered to the traditional 
line of forcing equality upon the South 
by Federal law. The enlightened peo- 
ple of the South saw that there was no 
hope for them in the Republican Party. 
And so the South, except for the states 
carried by Thurmond, went with no 
enthusiasm for Truman. 


HERE the question lies, awaiting an 
'T intelligent and statesmanlike effort 
to resolve an issue which might be- 
come irreconcilable. Such an effort 
would call, first, for the complete 
scrapping of the recommendations of 
the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights and, on Presidential or Congres- 
sional initiative, for a fresh start. 

That start should involve the invok- 
ing of the principle of regionalism, set 
forth on this page last March. This 
principle, which in recent years has 
been followed by the Conference of 
Governors. and by national religious, 
social, economic, and educational bod- 
ies, is based on the obvious fact that 
many concerns are too big for state ac- 
tion and inappropriate for Federal law. 
It involves common counsel and collec- 
tive action by groups of states with 
common problems. 

Using this principle as a basis of ac- 





tion, the President or a_ bipartisan 
group of members of Congress should 
call together Southern leaders in gov- 
ernment, business, labor, religion, edu- 
cation, and social welfare. Then there 
should be considered the points at 
issue. Those points, briefly stated, are 
law enforcement, specifically with 
reference to lynching; voting rights 
and privileges; equality of educational 
opportunities; social-welfare 
facilities and medical care; 
and nondiscriminatory em- 
ployment practices. 

The first of these, lynch- 
ing, has practically elimi- 
nated itself. The second, 
voting rights, except in a 
very few states is rapidly 
disappearing as a problem. 
The third and fourth involve 
joint Federal and state ac- 
tion. The final point, nondiscrimina- 
tory practices in employment, will take 
the most time for solution. It involves 
rights and privileges on both sides, 
with legal and constitutional aspects of 
great importance. The experience of 
New York with the question of fair- 
employment legislation has abundant- 
ly shown that legal force is the small- 
est part of an effort to achieve fair 
practices. Governor Dewey’s commis- 
sion has devoted itself mainly to per- 
suasion and mediation. 

It may well be that when all the 
cards are on the table it will be ap- 
parent that no Federal legislation can 
ever solve the many conflicts in the 
South. The problem then will be to 
bring about action by the several 
states, induced in part by the willing- 
ness of the Federal government to pro- 
vide wider grants for education and 
welfare. 


s in every constructive approach to 
A a many-sided problem, those as- 
pects which are settling themselves can 
be eliminated first, with the tough is- 
sues last. When long traditions and 
deep emotions are involved, both 
Federal force and _ political fighting 
make things worse. 

This is an approach which must ap- 
peal to those many millions who are 
not affected by the claims of either 
side of this great controversy. While 
we are engaged in worldwide efforts to 
stabilize and tranquilize the world, let 
us be putting our own house in order. 
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@ If, as has been said, the wheel is man’s greatest invention 
~then surely the axle ranks high on the list... 

At Timken-Detroit’s 4 Detroit plants, axles are mass- 
produced from steels as tough as any you can machine. 
Industrial lubricants are tested to the limit. 


One lubricating problem involved hydraulic equipment. 
Heat and dust were extreme. Lubricants tended to oxidize, 
causing costly machine shutdowns. Production and man- 
hours were lost... 

Shell engineers “designed” a new hydraulic oil for this 
important operation. Result: Timken-Detroit’s hydraulic 
presses now run smoothly, steadily—production and man- 
hours no longer go to waste. 





THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., big name in industry, builds axles for almost every make ot 
truck, bus and trailer. Shell Industrial Lubricants helped solve two troublesome production problems. 


This world revolves on tts axles 


Leagoers 1m ImousrTrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


















In a second case, Timken-Detroit was compounding its own 
soluble oils—at high cost—for use on saws and grinders. 
Shell Dromus Oil was suggested, tried, met every require- 
ment. Result: prompt, substantial and continued savings. 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrica- 
tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules 
and controls for each machine; periodic reports’on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


Do you like 
heartiness 
in a whi skey’ ?| 


This whiskey is 
5 years old 


100 PROOF 


if the answer is “yes,” you'll like Old 
Overholt. 


For here is a whiskey whose popularity 
is based on its rich, robust taste; its warm, 
real rye flavor. 


Next time, order Old Overholt. One sip 
will tell you. If it’s your whiskey, you 
have made a discovery! 


National Distillers Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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Always Stands Out 





